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| NEW YEAR 1944 


Let us daily think with gratitude of those who have left 
| home, friends, comfort, light and the jovial things of 
© life to go out into darkness and peril. 


; Let us do the job which we are bound with the same 
gaiety as they, remembering that they like us have not 
much freedom of choice. 


Let us stop using trite phrases about the New Order, 
and tell ourselves that if we want a New Order we 
shall have to go out and get it. 


Mindful that “Democracy is above all a way of. life for 
good people”, let us determine that throughout this 
year we shall be the kind of persons among whom De- 
mocracy can grow and thrive. 


May Good Health and Good Fortune speed us all! 


JANUARY, 1944 
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WE SINCERELY 
REGRET 


that ae a for wy 

most part beyond our control, E a 
made it impossible for us to give mpress an 

our usual —, = igre on 

many MAIL ORD uring G | i i 
the fall season. Publishers them- ar ton ote $s 
selves ran out of many books, 

causing back-orders to many of Calgary’s Two Popular 
our customers. Unfortunately ‘ 

some titles are still out-of-print, Priced Hotels 

but will be shipped as quickly as 

possible. 


We thank you for your indul- 
gence and wish to assure you 
everything possible is being 
done to maintain service, under 
extremely difficult situations. 


Dining Room Service 
Telephone in Every Room 


We wish all our customers 
the Compliments of the Season Reservations: 


F. E. OSBORNE M1141 — M4651 


Alberta’s Largest 'School Supply House 
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See Europe, Asia and Pacific for 25¢ 


New “Dated Events” war zone map (Europe, Asia & Pacific) in eight bright at- 
tractive colors. Well printed on good quality paper for long use, may either be 
hung on wall or used for desk work, as it folds to booklet form 6% x 10 inches, 
and spreads to 20 x 26 inches. 


Authentic and up-to-date war data, including populations of countries, flags of 
nations. forms of government, capitals of countries, mileage tables, present 
battle lines, air routes of the world and significant events of this war, with date 
and place. Interesting historical information is also incorporated. 

Teachers and pupils will find this map decidedly interesting and informative in 
studying current war events—most pupils will want a copy for their own use. 
Excellent comments received from-teachers and students upon previous issues. 
This new edition—the 6th—will be published in early February. 


SPECIAL PRE-PRINTING OFFER 


Single copy 25c postpaid. 

5 copies $1.00 postpaid. 

25 copies $4.50 postpaid. 
These are offered for sale subject to your approval; if not entirely satisfied 
your money refunded. 


All orders received prior to publication will receive first immediate attention 
when map is printed. A very small overrun will be made, due to the paper 
shortage—the early buyer gets the maps. 


REMEMBRANCE ADVERTISING COMPANY . 


183 Keewatin Ave., Toronto 12, Ontario. 





THE HON. SOLON E. LOW 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


NEW YEAR'S GREETINGS--- 


I value this privilege which has been given me to convey to the teachers 
of the Province a message for the New Year. I feel that I am addressing myself 
to friends whom I understand, whose advances and reverses and whose joys 
and sorrows I share as keenly and sympathetically as if I were still in the 
schoolroom actively doing my bit to guide the youth into obtaining for them- 
selves a full measure of understanding and wisdom. 

As the old year draws to a close I am reminded of the many reasons the 
teachers of Alberta have given me for thanksgiving during 1943. I am re- 
minded too of the fact that the coming of a New Year is the occasion for 
issuing Honors Lists. Unfortunately comparatively few members of the 
teaching profession receive recognition in such lists - the recognition which 
they may well deserve. If I had the right and authority to confer honors at 
this time, I would name many teachers of this Province as deserving the 
highest merit within my power to bestow. 

I would include in my list those teachers who have so valiantly fought to 
improve the position and the circumstances of teachers generally throughout 











the Province and throughout Canada; those whose vision of what the teacher 
of the future can and must be has not been dimmed by time nor the exigencies 
of a global war. These educators have kept alive the spark of progress when 
the adverse winds of circumstances all but extinguished its glow, and to them 
we owe a debt of gratitude. 


My Honors List would include the names of those teachers who, when 
this dreadful conflict enveloped the world, recognized at once that their first 
and foremost duty as teachers for the duration was to help to establish a sane 
attitude towards the war on the part of the people in their communities, and 
more particularly in the homes in those communities. That many thousands 
of our children will come through the war unwarped and still balanced in mind 
and in spirit, will be largely due to the sensible attitude and efforts of these 
splendid teachers who, I am happy to say, are to be found in nearly every 
section of our Province. My gratitude goes out to them at this time. 


No Honors List would be complete without mention of those who have 
striven ceaselessly to keep our children founded well in faith; faith in the 
wholesome and the good; faith in right and truth; faith in living: faith in 
the principles for which men have fought and died in this sisterhood of 
nations of which we form a part; and above all, faith in God and their 
fellowmen in a time when it is so easy to lose it. 


I would honor those teachers who have recognized the necessity of arous- 
ing the boys and girls and the parents in Alberta communities to the danger 
that we may lose our freedoms so dearly won if our vigilance and watchfulness 
are relaxed and our attitude toward these freedoms becomes careless. Especi- 
ally am I grateful to those who have helped to keep “brightly burnished’’ this 
simple creed of democracy: 


“I believe in the dignity of mankind, human perfectibility and 
the desirability of popular control. 

“TI believe in the possibility of conscious social changes accom- 
plished by consent rather than violence. 

“T believe that the gains of Commonwealth are essentially mass 
gains and should be diffused through the mass as fairly and rapidly 
as possible.” 


To the teachers of this present time who have faithfully and earnestly 
kept this creed before their pupils, future generations may owe their freedom 
and their happiness. 


And last but not least, I feel I should honor those who have never flagged 
in their determination to “live” the sermon of brotherhood to all men regard- 
less of race, creed or color. My hopes for a better future rest upon the 
foundations of universal brotherhood and the complete dissemination of truth. 


All earnest and sincere teachers must recognize that these are foundations 
of stone; and such teachers will never be guilty of thinking in terms of narrow 
prejudices and racial hatreds, nor of unwarranted indoctrination. I shall 
have faith in the future if my Honors List is long. 


I take this opportunity of wishing to every teacher in the Province a 
victorious 1944 and express the hope that working together we shall be able 
to find satisfactory solutions to the many problems confronting us in the 
education, social and economic fields. 
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EDITORIAL 


AGAIN—THAT FREEZING ORDER! 


EMBERS will read with interest a letter from the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa over the signature of A. MacNamara, De- 
puty Minister.* All will appreciate its congenial and friendly 

tone. The Deputy Minister is to be thanked both officially and per- 
sonally for sympathizing with the attitude taken by the teaching pro- 
fession respecting the Freezing Order. We also feel particular satisfac- 
tion in that he diagnosed the spirit and intention of the writer of the 
editorial to be fair in his criticisms of the Department of Labour for 
sponsoring the Order-in-Council. The teachers of Alberta and of 
Canada have sufficient patriotism and loyalty to the cause of our nation 
to restrain themselves, should the temptation arise, from casting asper- 
sions and giving vent to expressions of dissatisfaction just for the sake of 
“letting off steam” irrespective of the good intentions of the govern- 
ment with respect to the Order-in-Council. Teachers realize it is poor 
citizenship to badger or attempt to badger our national government 
or public servants in high office who are now loaded with cares of state 
so numerous and dire. It is therefore in this spirit that we make further 
comment which springs from Mr. MacNamara’s letter. 


EACHERS will be derilect in their duties to the boys and girls of 

Canada if they are content to feel that the issue is now closed. 

Surely enough information has been brought to light recently by 
* See page 8 


General Sec’y-Treasurer...John W. Barnett, 
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way of statistics alone to show the extent of the calamitous conditions 
prevailing in the educational systems throughout Canada, particularly 
insofar as the teaching personnel is concerned. We venture to suggest 
that all indications point to the necessity of the Dominion Govern- 
ment putting the essential patches in the Canadian pattern of educa- 
tional finance. After all, this is more a matter of finance than anything 
else; “A stitch in time saves nine”. All in all, therefore, although it is 
fine to talk about the importance of education, sincere though such 
impressions may be, the state at which education has arrived today 
calls for talking in terms not so much in words, but in “dough”. 


E have no desire to put words into the mouth of the Deputy 
Minister of Labour; however, it seems to us that an unprejud- 
iced reader of our editorial in the October-November issue 

and Mr. MacNamara’s comments with respect thereto, might conclude 
that the latter concedes the whole case for the teachers as set forth 
in that editorial. Perhaps, however, it would be more fair to put it 
this way and be a little more specific: there is a meeting of minds, 
though differently expressed, with respect to the Order-in-Council 
and its effects: 


(1) There is no constitutional impediment in the way of the Dominion 
Government acting by Order-in-Council under The War Measures 
Act, to deal with teacher personnel even to the extent of dealing 
with wages, etc. 


(2) The shortage of teachers was becoming so pronounced that a na- 
tional crisis was brewing as far as schools were concerned: that 
the exodus of teachers to other better paid work must be curbed 
somehow. 


(3) The Order-in-Council “freezing” teachers who happened to be 
serving last April has not served the purpose to relieve the crisis 
to any serious extent. (Example: Hon. Solon E. Low’s report of 
449 now vacant schools in Alberta referred to in Mr. MacNamara’s 
letter.) 

(4) The “freezing order” was a bolt from the blue; teachers were en- 
tirely unaware that such a drastic action, so astounding in its 
implications to them, was even under contemplation. 

(5) Some, but not all Provincial Governmental authorities were pres- 
sing the Dominion Government to take action. 

(6) The teaching profession of Canada was officially acknowledged 

publicly as performing a distinct service of great national import- 
ance, even in wartime. 
(N.B. The Dominion Government has since “recognized” the 
teaching profession and appointed a committee nominated by the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation to confer-in future with Dominion 
Government authorities at Ottawa on matters affecting teachers. 
Is not that an indirect acknowledgment that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment seeks to avoid henceforth a repetition of “unilateral” 
procedures of this nature?) 
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Send for Free Teaching Aids for 
your Hygiene Programmes 


of the finest contributions to modern 
teaching has been the emphasis placed 
on physical fitness and personal grooming. 
Effective programs on health and hygiene in 
elementary grades and in high school and Deer ae Or CiuAters 
college curricula are helping to build the first PERSONAL HYGIENE — 
line of defense for the next generation. GOOD GROOMING for 


HIGH SCHOOL 


AND 
If you teach any of the groups listed at the COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
right, or similar classes, you will find our free ‘aoe 
educational material of considerable help. ee 
Send for our wall charts, teaching pamphlets Commercial Subjects 


and student material today. VRS 


Use the Coupon below to request these Programs now. They will be sent to you FREE! 


Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Limited, 3035 St. Antoine Street, Montreal. EM 3 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 
DENTAL HYGIENE (For any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School or College) 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart...[[]  “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart........_] 
Beecoer’ a Dengbies “Little Things Sore 
. venin artume 
Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides _| 
Certificateof AwardforDentalCare [] Gepomlashee te Job wallets 
(Grades One through Six) (for vocational classes) 


Name of school or college 
(Where you teach) 


School Street Address i Province............ 
(Check:) Elementary?.................. BRAIN cites csapeads College?..............+ NE ies di onses 
Number of Classes I teach 
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“Recognition” — of two way interchanges of opinion: mutual 
rather than unilateral arrangements — is of paramount importance, 
more particularly in times of approaching or of actual crisis. There 
are different connotations to the term. Webster defines it as: “ Avow 
knowledge of”; “acceptance as entitled to consideration or attention”. 
In the latter case it connotes more than “mere acknowledgment” of 
existence — (Example: “The ladies never acted so well as when they 
were in the presence of a fact which they acknowledged but did. not 
recognize” — George Meredith). To recognize as here compared adds 
to “acknowledge” a stronger implication of formal admission or au- 
thoritative sanction. In view of the general tone of Mr. MacNamara’s 
letter to us such “recognition” of the teaching profession, in this latter 
sense, has been granted by the government. Teachers everywhere will 
appreciate that “recognition” and strive to insure that it continues with 
profit to all concerned. 


HERE are just one or two matters which we feel necessary to 

follow-up by further comment: first, with respect to curbing the 

Law of Supply and Demand as it operates, or rather fails to oper- 
ate materially. to the advantage of the teachers. We emphasize once 
again that. under the peculiar circumstances which prevail, at least in 
this province, the price of teachers’ labour does not fluctuate pari 
passu with the increasing demand as it does for instance under normal 
circumstances in the case of wages generally or the price of goods, 
It is not the case Mr. MacNamara’s letter implies, that the teacher like 
an ordinary employee can leave the services of one School Board as 
opportunity serves at any old time and secure another appointment 
where the salary is higher. Teachers are bound to School Boards from 
the beginning of one year until its end, so that all teachers who desire 
to change schools are thrown on the market at one time which neces- 
sarily obscures for the time being the real shortage and corresponding- 
ly curbs competition and upward salary trends: it is not until practically 
all are engaged that School Boards realize that they have got to the 
bottom of the teacher-supply barrel. Furthermore, School Boards in 
this province are required by statute to adopt salary schedules for 
teachers and engage and pay in accordance therewith. To negotiate 
a new salary schedule is not a matter which a Board can tackle spas- 
modically and settle in the twinkling of an eye. Moreover, supposing 
the School Board is convinced that the teacher barrel has run _prac- 
tically dry, then a real problem confronts them something like this: 
they must offer teachers more money to make sure of getting some; 
but they may have already engaged a number of teachers at the old 
schedule rate and also have had a number of last year’s teachers who 
were appointed at the old schedule rates. Suppose they do raise the bid 
for the new teachers to be appointed, in fairness to the others they must 
pay more to everybody. Again, they have agreed with other Trustee 
Boards to pay according to a common schedule and if one Board 
changes this schedule other Trustee Boards will consider them disloyal. 
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(See December editorial, page 5). It is obvious therefore, that under 
the peculiar terms of the engagement of teachers the whole set-up 
makes the Law of Supply and Demand very tardy in its operation to 
the benefits of teachers. As a matter of fact very few of the Alberta 
Divisional Boards raised their salary sechedules after the Freezing Order 
was made effective; there are scores of towns and villages where the 
salary schedule that was in effect at the commencement of the teach- 
ing year 1942-43 have not been raised; nor have we any reported case 
where any large city School Board have revised their schedule upwards 
during the last teaching year. All this in spite of the fact that there 
are 449 schools actually closed in the province—yes, after the authori- 
ties have gone through the Province with a fine tooth comb gathering 
back to teaching hundreds who have left the profession; after a couple 
of hundred letters of authority being issued to unqualified persons, 
and something over 1500 more hold certificates to teach on but a 
partial Normal School training basis. So we are confronted with the fact 
that the salaries of an overwhelming proportion of the teachers in this 
province are lower than the wages paid in Canadian industry. Which 
all goes to show that School Boards under the present system of financ- 
ing school work with depleted school staffs, both with respect to 
quality and the number, rather than raise the salaries of teachers suf- 
ficiently to compete with other vocations which offer a higher rate of 
pay. It is because of the present system of financing the schools that 
the trustees can not see any way to secure the wherewithal to do the 
job right; they consider but the proceeds from the present potential 
sources of revenue—taxes on land plus grants from the consolidated 
revenues of the province, and those alone—and must therefore find 
“cheeseparing” on teachers’ salaries, their most important item of ex- 
penditures, as the “‘be all and end all” of local financing. In that respect 
we repeat, the Order-in-Council was a “juicy tid-bit for cheeseparing 
trustees”; Canada is confronted with the indisputable fact that the 
overwhelming proportion of the teachers of Canada receive but a 
fractional wage in comparison with wages paid in Canadian industry, 
even though the Dominion Government has recognized teaching as an 
essential industry even in wartime. 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314 - 8th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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LETTER FROM DEPUTY MINISTER 
OF LABOUR 


Ottawa, December 3, 1943. 


Mr. John W. Barnett, 
Managing Editor, 

The A.T.A. Magazine, 
Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 


I have read with interest an article 
entitled “Re ‘Freezing’ Order” in the 
October-November issue of The A.T.A. 
Magazine, in which the Department 
of Labour is criticised in connection 
with the Order-in-Council P.C, 4862 
of June 17, 1943. 


I fully sympathize with the attitude 
taken by the teaching profession in 
this matter, and appreciate the very 
evident desire of the writer of the 
article to be fair in his criticisms of 
the Department for sponsoring the 
Order in Council in question. 


As the writer correctly states, the 
Dominion government acted under 
authority of The War Measures Act. 
But it did not act until it had been 
clearly shown by several of the prov- 
incial_ governmental authorities that 
a national crisis was heading up so 
far as the schools were concerned. 
Opportunities for employment at rel- 
atively high rates of pay had drawn 
very many school teachers away from 
the schools and into war plants. It 
became apparent last June that if 
this exodus of teachers were to con- 
tinue without checks of any kind some 
hundreds of our schools throughout 
the country would be compelled to 
close. In. this connection may I draw 
your attention to the enclosed copy 
of a Canadian press despatch dated 
November 30, 1948, in which Hon. 
Solon E. Low, Minister of Education 
in your own province of Alberta, is 
reported to have said that 449 schools 
in Alberta are now closed because of 
shortage of teachers. The same condi- 
tion, of course, varying only in degree, 
exists in other provinces. 


This very grave shortage of teach- 
ers hardly supports the claim that 
the “freezing” order: in council was 
“a juicy tidbit for cheeseparing trus- 
tees.” In the first place the order only 
“froze” teachers to the profession; it 
did not freeze any of them to the 
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particular positions they then held. 
Those in low-paid positions were left 
quite free to offer their services to 
school boards which paid on a higher 
scale. In the second place the order 
in council has been generally admin- 
istered with discretion by the Nation- 
al Selective Service. 


In one respect at least the Order- 
in-Council has done a distinct service 
to the teaching profession by public- 
ly acknowledging its great national 
importance even in - wartime. This 
point was stressed by a number of 
Canadian newspapers at the time’ the 
Order-in-Council was passed. Enclosed 
herewith is a copy of an editorial on 
this point from the Ottawa Journal, 
June 29, 1943. The editorial con- 
cludes: “This recognition given the 
teaching profession by National Sel- 
ective Service should be noted by the 
various municipal governments and 
school boards of the country, and 
they should be careful not to exploit 
it. All too notorious is it that rural 
teachers have been receiving remun- 
eration for their services which tells 
a too low appreciation of the mean- 
ing of education.” 


Yours very truly, 
A. MacNamara. 


POSTWAR JOBS 


Counselors, deans, advisers, place- 
ment officers, librarians, teachers, par- 
ents, and students, who want to know 
more about postwar jobs, will find 
helpful information in a series of 
Occupational Abstracts covering 10 
occupations in which the experts ex- 
pect employment to increase at just 
about the time when returning sol- 
diers and dismissed war workers will 
be looking for new jobs. 


Each abstract will cover postwar 
employment prospects, nature of the 
work, abilities and training required, 
entrance and advancement, earnings, 
number and distribution of workers, 
advantages and disadvantages, and 
sources of further information. 

The price is $2.50 for the series. 
Order from Occupational Index, Ince., 
New York University, 87 Washington 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Fellow Teachers: 
THE EIGHT-YEAR STUDY 

Perhaps no more ambitious educa- 
tional experiment was ever undertak- 
en than that known as the Eight-Year 
Study sponsored by the Progressive 
Education Association of the United 
States. The purpose of the experiment 
was to try to find out what effect the 
adoption of “‘Progressive”’ practices in 
high schools would have on the subse- 
quent college careers of ‘the gradu- 
ates. Thirty high schools scattered 
right across the nation were reorgan- 
ized on strongly Progressive lines, 
and, as graduates from these schools 
proceeded through college, each of 
them was carefully paired with a 
graduate of a “traditional” high 
school. The college records of each 
pair were then studied in an attempt 
to find out which student of the pair, 
on an average, had been given the 
best preparation for college work. 

Students of the first high school 
freshmen classes involved in the in- 
vestigation have now, after eight years 
of study, graduated from college and 
the Association has published a five- 
volume report of its proceedings and 
findings. When reduced to their low- 
est terms the findings, already wide- 
ly publicized, are (1) that the gradu- 
ates of the Progressive high schools 
compared perhaps a little more than 
favorably in their academic work 
with the graduates of traditional 
schools; and (2) that the “Progres- 
sive” graduates were distinctly sup- 
erior to the graduates of traditional 
schools in such matters as initiative, 
personal qualities, and participation 
in college and social activities. From 
all this it seemed easy to conclude 
that Progressive high schools gave a 
better preparation for college work 
than schools of the traditional type. 

But now comes along Professor W. 
H. Lancelot of the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture who tells us in the 
December 11th issue of School and So- 
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ciety that this final conclusion is by no 
means to be uncritically accepted. 
For, according to this writer, “Two 
powerful factors, either of which 
might have put the graduates of the 
experimental schools farther out in 
front of the group with which they 
were compared than they really seem 
to have been, were operating through- 
out the long experiment.” Yet neither 
of these factors, according to Profes- 
sor Lancelot, was taken into account 
in interpreting the results of the 
study. 

One of these factors was the fact 
that of the 29 experimental schools 
finally included in the study no ,less 
than fifteen are high-cost private 
schools, charging tuition fees of from 
$350 to $700 per year, with an aver- 
age in excess of $500. Four others 
are university high schools, also high- 
cost institutions. The remaining ten 
are public high schools, but five of 
them are located in wealthy suburban 
communities with pupil costs running 
far above the average for the nation. 
Hence only five of the 29 can be said 
to be representative of the public high 
school system from which the paired 
“opposites” of the “Progressive” 
graduates were drawn. Professor 
Lancelot holds that high-cost schools 
may be counted upon to have high- 
grade staffs, and that the efficiency of 
the teaching personnel is a factor of 
prime importance in the standing of 
a school. 

The other factor which, according 
to this writer, was not given due con- 
sideration, is the low pupil-teacher 
ratios in most of the 29 schools. In 
one the ratio is 13 pupils to a teach- 
er; in two it is between 10 and 11; in 
four between 8 and 10; in three be- 
tween 6 and 8; in five it is less than 
6. It is only in the five typical public 
high schools that the pupil-teacher 
ratio approaches the norm for the 
nation as a whole. 

In view of the influence of these 
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two important factors, Professor 
Lancelot is forced to the following 
conclusion, which, considering the 
vast amount of money, time, energy, 
and enthusiasm poured into this ex- 
periment, must be considered a rather 
melancholy one: 

“All this means that the LEight- 
Year Study has not, as many seem to 
believe, established any superiority of 
so-called Progressive over convention- 
al practices in American high schools. 
On the other hand it does not mean 
that the new practices are less effect- 
ive: The study has simply not yielded 
the evidence necessary to establish 
either thesis.” 

It is to be expected, of course, that 
Professor Lancelot will be powerfully 
answered from many quarters. In 
fact the controversy over this famous 
investigation is still only in its open- 
ing phases. 

USONIA 

As a concribution to international 
amity and goodwill the suggestion 
that the United States of America 
be known.henceforth as “Usonia” is 
one that should be widely acclaimed. 
It is surely high time that the great 
country in question had a real name 
of its own. The term “United States 
of America” is most unsuitable for 
a name, and the shorter expression 
“United States” is not distinctive at 
all. There are several “United 
Stateses” in the world, and others are 
constantly being proposed. Further- 
more, the derived expression ‘United 
Statesian” is out of the question, and 
to call any man a “United Stateser” 
would be to invite reprisals too ter- 
rible to contemplate. It is because of 
these difficulties, it maybe, and in 
spite of the inherent modesty cf the 
denizens, that the inclusive and beau- 
tiful term “America” has been appro- 
priated to its own use by just this 
one of the many countries of the 
Americas. And it is by no means a 
close secret that the appropriation in 
question irks the Latin-American Re- 
publics to the south quite as much 
as it does the Anglo-Saxon Dominion 
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to the north. The proposed name 
“Usonia” should be acceptable all 
round. Apparently as a derivative of 
“U.S.” it is both logical and appro- 
priate. It flows smoothly from the 
tongue and is easy to listen to.. When 
it comes into general use we shall 
have, starting from the north, Cana- 
da, Canadians, Canadian; Usonia, 
Usonians, Usonian; Mexico, Mexi- 
cans, Mexican; and so on right on 
down to the Argentine and Chile. 
Then we can all settle down and live 
happily together as brother Ameri- 
cans. 


THE PROVINCIAL SCHEDULE 


A cut and dried provincial schedule 
of salaries for divisional schools 
would no doubt be open to all the ob- 
jections urged against it by the Edi- 
tor in the last issue of this magazine. 
But the question of a basic minimum 
schedule to act as a “floor” to the 
salary structure of the province is 
one that merits more careful consid- 
eration. Such a schedule need not in- 
terfere with the bargaining privileges 
of teacher groups, nor would it place 
restrictions on a school board wishing 
to provide something better than .ave- 
rage by way of salaries within its 
area. Its. effect on salaries in the 
long run might turn out to be similar 
to that of the statutory minimum of 
$840 which was more or less effective 
during the dark and dreary ‘“thir- 
ties.” And there can be no doubt that 
the broad effect of the minimum then 
was to stabilize salaries around a con- 
siderably higher average than would 
otherwise have been the case. This 
in spite of the fact that the “proviso” 
attached to the legislation was so 
widely abused by school boards 
throughout the province. For all we 
know there may be just as serious 
depressions and deflationary trends 
ahead as marked the decade of the 
“thirties”. As a safeguard against 
this, if for no other reason, a mini- 
mum provincial salary schedule might 
be well worth working for. 


Sincerely yours, C. SANSOM. 
The A.T.A. Magazine 


The British Government's Plan for 
Educational Reconstruction 


Education for Victory, October 15, 1943. 


Britain’s government fully realizes 
that it is upon the education of its 
people that the fate of a country de- 
pends. Consequently, the purpose of 
Britain’s proposed educational re- 
forms, put forward a few weeks ago 
in a Government White Paper, is to 
“secure for children a happier child- 
hood and a better start in life, ensure 
a fuller measure of education and op- 
portunity for young people and pro- 
vide means for all of developing the 
various talents with which they are 
endowed and so enriching the inherit- 
ance of the country whose citizens 
they are.” 

The Government further stresses 
that one of the main objects of the 
proposals is “to strengthen and in- 
spire the younger generation.” 

With these aims in view the na- 
tional ‘educational service is to be re- 
cast, on the principle that education 
is a continuous process conducted in 
successive stages. The first stage is 
to be the noncompulsory stage, for 
children of under 5. 

Nursery Schools to Be Provided 

Hitherto, local education author- 
ities have had the power of providing 
nursery schools for children of 2 to 
5 and nursery classes attached to in- 
fant schools for children of 3 to 5. 
In future, it will be the duty of au- 
thorities to provide, or aid the pro- 
vision of, such nursery schools as the 
Government considers necessary. 
Wherever there is a sufficient number 
of children to justify it, a nursery 
school will be provided and main- 
tained out of public funds. 

Attendance Compulsory Until 15 

The period of compulsory school at- 
tendance will be from 5 to 15 years 
without exemptions, with provision 
for its extension to 16 as soon as cir- 
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cumstances permit, The period from 
5 to the leaving age wili be divided 
into two stages, the first to be known 
as primary, covering the years up to 
and about 11. After 11, secondary 
education, of diversified types’ but 
equal standing, will be provided for 
all children. 

In the primary stage, there will be 
separate schools for infants and jun- 
iors wherever numbers make it pos- 
sible, because of the different methods 
of approach to the training of the 
younger and older children. 

Assessment of Aptitudes 

At about the age of 11, children 
will be classified, not on the result of 
a competitive test, but on an assess- 
ment of their individual aptitudes. 
This will be done mainly on the school 
records, supplemented if necessary 
by intelligence tests; parents’ wishes 
and the careers they have in mind 
will be another consideration. The 
keynote will be that the child is the 
center of education and that all chil- 
dren should have the type for which 
they are best adapted. 

Three Types of Secondary Schools 

Broadly speaking, children can be 
classified into three types. The first 
group will be those who are interested 
in learning for its own sake, can grasp 
an argument or follow a piece of rea- 
soning, are interested in causes, care 
to know how things come to be as 
well as how they are, are sensitive to 
language as an expression of thought, 
to a proof as a precise demonstration, 
and appreciate the relatedness of 
things. 

The interest of the second group 
will be largely in the field of applied 
science or art. To justify itself to 
their minds, knowledge must be cap- 
able of immediate application, and 
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the knowledge which most appeals to 
them is concerned with the control 
of material things. 

Then there is the third group, 
which deals more easily with concrete 
things than with ideas. Its members 
are interested in things as they are. 
They find little attraction in the past 
or in the slow disentanglement of 
causes or movements. 


Schools to Be Small 

It is proposed that the first group 
should be educated in grammar 
schools, the second in junior technical 
schools, and the third in modern or 
senior schools. As British tradition 
is averse to schools of a size where 
the principal and the faculty do not 
have an intimate knowledge of each of 
the pupils, all-purpose high schools on 
the American model will not be es- 
tablished, except possibly in some 
rural areas. 

Each school will have a lower school 
for children of 11 and 13, and at that 
age there will be a further classifica- 
tion; children can then, if necessary, 
be transferred to another school which 
offers a more suitable curriculum. It 
is hoped that children will remain in 
the junior technical schools until they 
are 16, and in the grammar schools 
until they are 18. 


Part-Time Education After 15 

In the realm of “further education” 
important changes are foreshadowed. 
All young persons of 15 to 18 will be 
required to attend an appropriate 
part-time center or young people’s 
college, unless they are in full-time 
attendance at school or otherwise un- 
der suitable part-time instruction. At- 
tendance at these colleges will be tak- 
en from the hours of employment and, 
at first, will be limited to one day per 
week. Special arrangements will be 
made for those engaged in agriculture 
or serving at sea. 

Adult Education to Be Extended 

There will be further development 
of technical, commercial, and art edu- 
cation, and the creation of a more ex- 
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tensive and flexible system of cul- 
tural and recreative facilities for 
adolescents and. adults. 


In Britain the entry of the poor 
students to the universities has been 
made less and less difficult during the 
last 20 years. Already, 40 per cent of 
the students in attendance receive aid 
out of public funds. From now ability 
to profit by the education shall be the 
only criterion, and scholarships suf- 
ficient to enable the holder to pursue 
his course, maintain himself, and 
share to the full the general life of 
the university, shall be provided out 
of public funds for those who ‘need 
them. 


Comprehensive Health Service 
At the present time, local education 
authorities are under an obligation 
to provide for the medical inspection 
of all children, and to make arrange- 
ments for the medical treatment of 
children in elementary schools. They 
are expected as far as possible to re- 
cover the cost of such treatment. 

In the near future proposals will 
be submitted to Parliament for a com- 
prehensive national health service, 
which will insure, among other things, 
that all forms of treatment which 
school children require will be avail- 
able. Until that service is in opera- 
tion, it will be the duty of local edu- 
cation authorities to provide for the 
medical inspection of all children at- 
tending schools aided by public funds, 
and to take such steps as may be nec- 
essary, free of all cost, to ensure that 
anyone in need of treatment, other 
than domiciliary, shall receive it. 


Lunch and Clothing May Be Provided 

It shall also be the duty of all local 
education authorities to provide a 
mid-day meal and milk at a reason- 
able cost for those who can afford to 
pay, and free of cost to the remainder. 

Local education authorities shall be 
given the power to supply or aid the 
supply of clothing and footwear to 
children attending all schools aided 
by public funds, provided they recover 
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the cost, in whole or in part, from 
those parents who can afford it. 


Many Administrative Changes 

Many administrative changes are 
foreshadowed, too. The number of 
local education authorities is to be 
reduced, to ensure that all shall be 
of sufficient size and adequate fin- 
ancial resources to put the Proposals 
into operation. 

An embarrassing feature of edu- 
cational administration in Britain is 
the voluntary or nonprovided schools. 
Religious and voluntary bodies were 
the first to provide public education, 
and up to 1870 the provision made 
by the Government consisted of sub- 
sidies to these bodies. 

Since 1870, schools have been in- 
creasingly provided out of public 
funds, so that. today there are 10,553 
voluntary schools with 1,374,000 pu- 
pils, and 10,363 schools provided out 
of public. funds with 3,151,000 pupils 
in average attendance. At present, 
voluntary bodies have to provide the 
building and keep it in repair, while 
the.,locdl education authorities pay 
100; per cent, of the cost of mainten- 
ance, including teachers’ salaries, and 
share the, management with the man- 
agers of the schools. 


In order'to ensure that all build- 
ings are ‘brought up to date and new 
buildings provided where necessary, 
the Government in its new proposals 
will contribute 50 per cent of the cost 
of such improvements and buildings, 


and where the managers fail to pro- 
vide the necessary funds, the schools 
are to pass into the control of the 
local education authority. 


Religious Instruction to Be Given 
This has brought the question of 
religious education to the forefront. 
The Government has decided that in 
all schools the day shall begin with 
a corporate act of worship, and that 
religious instruction is to be given. 
In the voluntary schools, including 
those taken over by local education 
authorities, religious instruction shall 
be given in accordance with the trust 
deeds of the school. In other schools 
it shall be given on the basis of syl- 
labuses agreed upon by the different 
religious bodies and teachers. The 
old established rights of conscience 
will remain inviolate, and it will be 
open to the parent to withdraw his 
child from all or any form of reli- 
gious instruction or worship. 
Bill to Be Debated in Parliament 
The ultimate annual additional cost 
of the new proposals is estimated at 
$268,000,000. Of.the whole expendi- 
ture on education, the Central -Gov- 
erment will contribute 55 per cent 
of the cost, the remaining 45 per cent 
being provided by the local education 
authorities out of local taxation. 
Those, in brief outline, are the Gov- 
ernment’s: proposed . reforms, which 
are being discussed now throughout 
Britain and will come up for debate 
in Parliament in the fall, when the 
new Education Bill is put forward. 


GOOD VISION 
YOUR HERITAGE 


If your eyes are not working efficiently you 
should do something about it now. Head- 
Mm, ache or eye ache after close work are sure 
Besigns of unnecessary strain which should be 
removed. 


SEE US AND BE SURE YOUR EYES ARE RIGHT 


Ss. ALWYN BARTLETT 


Maker of Better Glasses 


The ALBERTA OPTICAL Company 


116a 8th Ave. E., Calgary—M2684 


January, 1944 


(With Chauncey 
The Jeweller) 





‘The Bill Assured 





ON WITH THE CAMPAIGN 


The Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle, London; England 
November 25, 1943 


At the time of writing and judging 
by press forecasts it seems certain 
that an Education Bill will be pre- 
sented to Parliament in the coming 
session, and that in all probability its 
text will be made public before ‘the 
close of the year. It will be a compre- 
hensive Bill. It will not only break 
new ground but will also consolidate 
the old. At the moment of writing we 
are not aware of the new provisions 
it may contain, but, if Mr. Butler has 
responded in any measure to the pub- 
lic demands which the discussions upon 
the White Paper have evoked, it will 
be a measure of the greatest historic 
import to the cause of education and, 
indeed, to the future destiny of Brit- 
ain. 


No serious student of affairs, no 
patriotic citizen, can peer into the 
future without realising the strenu- 
ous efforts the nation will have to 
make in the post-war period in order 
to repair the economic ravages of the 
present world conflict. We are not 
only forced to spend a large part of 
our current national income in our 
struggle against domination and tyr- 
anny: we have also been compelled in 
the fight for freedom to use up much 
of our capital reserves. When the war 
is over the immense task of economic 
rehabilitation will face us, and the 
economic losses we have been com- 
pelled to sustain during the war will 
more than have to be made good. 


It is in such a post-war setting that 
we see education as the “premier soc- 
ial service upon whose development 
the health and vigour of other social 
services will depend for their susten- 
ance.” The education of our people 


derives its sanction not only from the 
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idealism of an educated people but 
also from the grim economic neces- 
sities of our national existence as a 
first class power in the world of the 
future. If Britain is to continue to 
be Britain; if she is to maintain the 
standard of life of her people; if she 
is to continue to be the bulwark of 
democracy in the Western World, then 
the knowledge of her people must be 
increased; their intelligence quick- 
ened, and their skill trained for the 
great tasks of the future. 

There are, of course, many opinions 
as to the direction which Britain’s 
national economy should take in the 
future. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss them. It is, however, certain that 
Britain must flourish as an industrial 
nation if she is to remain healthy and 
powerful. Her past is too deeply root- 
ed in industry, and the welfare of her 
people too dependent upon it, for any 
radical change even to be contemplat- 
ed. The maintenance of her industrial 
efficiency becomes more difficult and 
strenuous as the technical demands of 
industry increase and its products be- 
come more varied. Modern large- 
scale industry scours the world for its 
raw materials and demands the world 
for its markets. The Britain of to- 
day is not well provided with raw 
materials: in comparison with such 
countries as Russia and America she 
is indeed but poorly provided. Her 
riches are not to- be found in the var- 


‘iety of her raw materials but in the 


mental vigour of her people. 

It is plain, therefore, that Britain’s 
power to produce and to sell depends 
upon the education of her citizens. 
Education has now become an econo- 
mic asset in our national economy. 
It may help individuals to “get on”; 
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it will certainly help Britain to sur- 
vive. The stress we have laid upon 
the economic necessity of improved 
education does not mean that we 
would divert the processes and aims 
of education to deadening methods 
cannot, in a brief article, attempt to 
outline the whole scope and purpose 
of education. We are aware of its in- 
trinsic relation to the development of 
human personality: we see it as the 
potent preserver of individuality in a 
world of impersonal forces. But our 
task, for the moment, is to emphasise 


its social and economic worth: to 
stress the imperative national need in 
the difficult days that lie ahead. 


To members of the’ Union we say, 
therefore: On with the campaign. In 
every town, in every village, let the 
teachers carry the individual and so- 
cial gospel of education. Let them 
teach the people with a burning con- 
viction that education is the premier 
social service upon which the enrich- 
ment of human life and the fate of 
Britain depend. Let them stir the dead 
bones of apathy into vivid life! 


¢ JORES ¢ 


Sandy McTavish and his wife 
paused thoughtfully in front of the 
restaurant bearing a sign: “Dinner 
Here From 12 to 3—50 Cents.” 

“Coom, Annie,” Sandy said oneer- 
ingly, “Three hours’ eatin’ for 50c is 
verra reasonable.” 

4 * & 

Observant Child—“Mom, why has- 
n’t dad any hair?” — 

Mother—“Because he thinks too 
much, darling.” 

Child—“And why do you have so 
much hair, mom?’ 

Mother—“Because ...er... You 
get along to bed this instant.’ 

'* & + 

“Call the head waiter!’ angrily de- 
manded the restaurant guest. “I 
never saw anything as tough as this 
blankety blank steak.’ 

“You will,” said the waiter, point- 
edly, “if I call the head waiter.” 

* & + 

Driving Examiner—‘What would 
you do if the car brakes suddenly 
failed to work?” 

Pupil—-“Hit something cheap.” 


MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL OCCASIONS 


All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 
ments and Music 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 
130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 
(3 Doors East Bank of Montreal) 
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“Ts the doctor in?” 
“No, sir.” 
“Do you know when he’ll be back?” 
“T don’t know, sir; he went out on 
an eternity case.” 
+ + + 
“How can I get an article into your 
paper?” asked a subscriber of the 
editor of a country weekly. The edi- 
tor’s reply: “Simply spread the paper 
on the floor nice and smooth, place 
article exactly in centre, neatly fold 
the edges over it, and tie with a 
string.” 
+ + > 


“My wife is a whiz at removing 
spots from clothes.” 

“Grease spots?” 

“No, five spots and ten spots.” 

* %* + 

Briggs—“‘You say that your wife 
went to college before you married 
her?” 

Griggs—“Yes, she did:’’ 

Briggs—‘‘And she thought of tak- 
ing up law, you said?” . 

Griggs—‘“Yes, but now she’s satis- 
fied to lay it down. 


Where visiting teachers DINE and meet 
their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 





National Education, November 1, 
1943. (The Journal of the New Zea- 
land Educational Institute.) 


There has always been a tendency 
on the part of the more conservative 
secondary teachers to criticize the 
primary curriculum and methods. 
Their demand has been the rather 
naive one that primary instruction 
should conveniently join up with sec- 
ondary instruction. Whether the sec- 
ondary teaching was socially or prac- 
tically valid was not considered, nor 
did it matter if, in suiting the con- 
venience of secondary teachers, prim- 
ary. teaching had to force children 
under the age of fourteen to attempt 
tasks ill-adapted to their mental age. 


The retort, not entirely fair, was 
made by some primary teachers that 
secondary colleagues wanted the prim- 
ary pupil so taught that he could do 
the rest of his learning from second- 
ary text books. 

Mr. I, E. Newton, principal of the 
Wanganui Technical College, has re- 
vived this dispute from a slightly 
changed standpoint. He makes an un- 
fortunate beginning by attacking 
‘educational theorists,’ an attack 
which one regrets to have to desig- 
nate as stupid. For theory to be 
challenged in the year 1948 is almost 
as reactionary as to show contempt 
for democracy. Heaven help the flier 
of a plane or the commander of a 
warship or the team of a tank whose 
designers were not steeped to the 
fingertips in theory, and whose pro- 
ducts were little less than embodied 
theories. Siniilarly, without theor- 
ists, how is education to ascertain its 
methods and clearly to descern its ob- 
jectives? One even ventures to sug- 
gest that Mr. Newton might not have 
been so rash in his statements had 
he been more up to date in his study 
of recent psychological and education- 
ad theories as expounded by ‘cranks’ 
like Dewey, Cyril Burt, Nunn, and 
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EDUCATIONAL THEORISTS » 


a host of other thinkers of proven 
practical worth. Would not a school 
of engineering that ignored dynamics 
be as really stupid as it was sup- 
posedly practical? Yet this is a par- 
allel for what Mr. Newton means 
when he advises teachers to return to 
the 3 Rs and not allow their methods 
to be directed by a ‘lot of outside 
cranks,’ 


Mr. Newton, true to a reactionary 
tradition grounded on the vicious ‘re- 
sults’ system of half a century ago, 
becomes alarmist as regards attain- 
ments. It is strange that no second- 
ary educationist has ever become: al- 
armist as to the very dubious level of 
efficiency indicated by the results ‘of 
the matriculation examinations for 
at least a score of years. Matricula- 
tion English, for example, in years 
before the abolition of proficiency 
was shocking. It is trite but true to 
say that in busying himself with 
motes in other educationists’ eyes, 
Mr. Newton is completely unaware of 
the beam in his own. 


And he does harm. He appeals from 
a position that gives him standing in 
the eyes of laymen, to a vulgar super- 
ficial prejudice, the prejudice that be- 
lieves in rule of thumb, the prejudice 
against science and natural philoso- 
phy that has had to be scotched in 
all callings from plumbing to surgery. 
In fact, there is a parallel that should 
be drawn here. The surgery of a 
century ago was as ‘practical’ as it 
was ignorant and ghastly. With his 
back squarely turned on enlightened 
views of his calling, Mr. Newton, per- 
haps unwittingly, igs advocating the 
same sort of surgery, but an un- 
psychological surgery. It is therefore 
timely to renew Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
warning against the heavy-handed 
barber surgeons of the mind, educa- 
tion Bluebeards, so to speak, who 
maim for’ life though they shed no 
blood. ; 
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Saluting the Flag 
Edmonton Bulletin, December 7, 1943 


It is the business of the schools to 
instil into the young a wholesome 
respect for and understanding of the 
country they live in. It is doubtful 
if this essential purpose is accom- 
plished by compelling children to sa- 
lute the flag. 


If the instructional phase of patri- 
otic education is being carried out 
properly, children should be quite 
willing to salute the flag. If it is 
necessary to force them to salute the 
flag, it seems obvious that the instruc- 
tional phase has fallen down and that 
the ceremony has become a mere 
mumbo-jumbo. 


That is why the expulsion of a child 
from an Edmonton school for refus- 
ing to salute the flag is a rather ju- 
venile and futile business. 


The fact—if it is a fact—that this 
child comes from a home steeped in 
the tenets of a fantastic sect that has 
made quite a nuisance of itself, has 
nothing to do with the point at issue. 
The point is that what the public ex- 
pects from the schools is the instilla- 
tion of a rational love of country, not 
insistence upon a meaningless patri- 
otic ritual. 


If that ritual grows naturally out 
of a love of country, well and good. 
If it is forced and based on nothing 
but compulsion, it signifies nothing. 


The flag in British countries has 
never been an object of worship. It 
is a respected symbol. But a symboi 
is meaningless unless there is a sym- 
pathetic understanding of what it 
symbolizes. The average Britisher 
feels a little silly if he is made to in- 
dulge in these exotic gestures of pat- 
riotism which appear to him to cheap- 
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en and unnecessarily theatricalize his 
deepest emotions. 

To force a child, to force anyone, 
to take part in a ritual of any kind is 
nonsense because the only value of 
any symbol is a belief in it. If there 
is no belief, going through the ritual 
is an empty gesture. 


Penalizing the Young 
Child 


Edmonton Journal, December 16, 1943 

It is a pity that so young a boy 
should be penalized so drastically as 
was the Grade IV pupil in Norwood 
school who has been expelled from all 
Edmonton public schools because he 
would not salute the flag in a man- 
ner prescribed by the board of trus- 
tees 


We had a good deal of discussion 
some three years ago over this mat- 
ter of classroom flag salutes. The 
Journal took the position then that a 
board order of this nature became a 
classroom discipline and that discip- 
line would have to be maintained. 
That ‘principle still holds good. 

Today, as in late 1940 and during 
1941, children involved were from 
families adhering to the religious sect 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses. This body at 
that time was declared illegal. Now, 
however, it is not prohibited in Cana- 


a. 

Punishment of the child for the re- 
ligious belief of the parents is not 
pleasant to contemplate. Expulsion 
from school and virtual ostracism 
from his fellows is a heavy penalty 
to. inflict on a child of nine or 10 years 
of age. Surely some better way of 
handling this whole matter could be 
devised. 

Hon. Solon Low, minister of edu- 
cation, has been disturbed by this very 
weakness in the policy of enforcing 
salutes to the flag in the classroom. 
“If we are not careful,” he told the 
annual convention of the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association at Cal- 
gary last month, “we might find our- 
selves striking at the very root of 
one of the great freedoms won by 
Anglo-Saxon peoples at such tremend- 
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ous cost in blood.” At another point 
in his address he made these observa- 


tions: 

It must be obvious to all of us here 
that we cannot hope to make good 
citizens out of people by denying them 
the socializing influences of the warm 
and sympathetic association of their 
fellowmen. Likewise it muse be obvious 
that throwing children out of schoool, 
because they have been instructed by 
their parents not to salute a ‘flag be- 
cause it is contrary to other religious 
beliefs will not help to make good citi- 
zens out of such children. 

The children are the only ones who 
will be hurt in the process, and they 
are the innocent ones. The parents 
must bear the responsibility for causing 
the children to do the wrong. Any- 
how, who ever heard of any lasting suc- 
cess in our efforts to induce parents to 
become good, loyal citizens by causing 
their children to suffer? Such a pro- 
cedure only embitters both parents and 
children and serves to confirm them 
in their beliefs and practices even if 
they are wrong; while a modicum of 
tolerance and sympathy, and a sane 
attitude towards these people on the 
part of teachers, boards and neigh- 
bors, will probably result in time in 
bringing up their understanding to the 
point where they themselves can feel 
the thrill and satisfaction that come 
from pledging their loyalty to the 
principles for which our flag stands, 
in any sensible manner whatsoever 


prescribed. 
We think Mr. Low spoke wisely in 
these quoted sentences. 


requesting them. 





Wuy Not Become A BorROWER? 


The University Extension Library is equipped to lend 
books, magazines, pamphlets and clippings to those 
The only cost is the postage. 





OTHER EXTENSION SERVICES 


Visual Instruction Aids — Films and Slides 
Material for Debates, Discussions, and Study Groups 
Dramatic Advisory Service .. CKUA Radio Programmes 


For further information, write: 


The Director 
Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 





Nearly all Canadians believe we 
should bear arms in the service of 
our country in time of need. Some 
few say military service is against 
their religious beliefs. The govern- 
ment does not force such objectors to 
go into the firing line. 


Most Canadians agree saluting the 
flag in classrooms is a proper gesture 
of love of country. A very few adults 
say it is “bowing down” to idols and 
order their children not to do it. Can 
no special treatment apart from ban- 
ishment be accorded to such a child? 


“OF THINGS TO COME” 


Teachers should find the CBC 
broadcast, “Of Things to Come”, of 
benefit and interest, particularly if a 
study group is organized in connec- 
tion with the series. This programme 
aims to be a Citizens’ Forum, on the 
general subject of Canada in the 
Post-War World. The broadcasts are 
on the air over CKUA, Edmonton, 
and CBK, Watrous, every Tuesday 
from9:00 to 9:30 p.m. Study material 
to synchronize with the broadcasts 
available from the Department of Ex- 
tension, University of Alberta. 
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How Well Are We Educated? 


By A. R. BROWN, B.A., Edmonton 


The first installment of this article appeared in the December Issue of 


The A.T.A. 


EFORE going on to a considera- 

tion of more tables, two quotations 
are given below. These add consider- 
able weight to the evidence in the 
previous tables regarding the unfor- 
tunate exodus of children from schools 
before they have attained a standard 
of education in keeping. with our 
times. 

“The complex and mechanical mod- 
ern society is a machine which can 
produce much more wealth than the 
self-sufficient units of former days, 
but it requires a highly trained and 
well informed public to run it success- 
fully. If full advantage is to be taken 
of modern productive facilities, more 
intensive and longer periods of gen- 


eral education are required, more sub- 
jects must be taught, more equipment 
and more trained specialists are need- 
ed, and special and often extensive in- 
struction must be provided for the 
various grades of sub-normal intelli- 
gence which in earlier societies it was 
safe to leave uneducated.” + 

“I should like to say how much it 
has been borne in upon me, since I 
have had to deal with the problem of 
manpower, that the State made a 
great mistake in maintaining such a 
low school-leaving age for the last 
twenty years. How valuable it would 
have been to the State now if those 
children had been kept at school and 
under the control of the educational 
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institutions of the. country for an- 
other couple of years, and a portion 
of that time devoted to some form of 
training, so as to give them at least 
a basic knowledge of production, not 
merely in industry but in agricul- 
ture . . . I trust that. this will be 
borne in mind in the future.” 2 


The above quotations certainly ap- 
ply to Table V and to some extent to 


the information..in Table. VI. “As 
stated earlier all the figures are 
broken down to show male and female 
populations under the different head- 
ings. It is possible then to find out 
from each grade grouping whether 
the male or female group is larger. 

Table VI, giving Percentage Males 
and Females in each grade grouping 
is found below; on page 19 is a chart 
taken from the table. 


TABLE VI 
PERCENTAGE MALES AND FEMALES IN EACH GRADE GROUPING 


: 0-4 5+6 7 8 9 10 11 12°' 13-16" 17 
Prikce award Island St G4 2 HE GE ee Be ae gee 
Nova. Seotia BORE SE Be RE AE AS gt gs Be 
New Bronawick °° MERE EGE RES ght Bd: seats 
Quebec OMEEI BES? 81 Bt 88 Ao ee i 
Ontario MRE ALE GET AT GE aie ge Ge age eg 
Manitoba Bea aE SE Se a ae ae ae aes 
Saskatchewan MHS SGE Gh He Bt ite aed ake gb 
Alberta Mod LEAR BS RB ROE Ag atE SSE 
BitishColombin «SES RE SEES WOE Abe Ge LE eS 
feats Een ena akg tt 





In the grade grouping from 0-4 
there are so many males and so many 


females; the same is true of all the” 


other grade groupings. The percent- 


age of males and females in each’ 


grade grouping has been worked out, 
and there is a high degree of con- 
sistency. For example, in P.E.I. males 
form the greater percentage of the 
group within the 0-4 grading, also 
the same is true of the grade group- 
ings 5-6, 7 and 8; then in grade 9 
grouping there is a change over and 
females form the larger percentage 
of the group, except in the last one 
(17 years and over); here there is 
a large preponderance of males. 
The chart illustrates the point of 
change shown on the table, that is, 
from a greater percentage of males 
to a greater percentage of females. It 





2 The Labour Gazette, January, 1942, page 
47. Published by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
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means that in P.E.I. a larger num- 
ber of .malesgeeconstitute the school 
population up to’ grade 8, but after 
grade..8.a..change over takes place, 


‘This is also-true“of Nova Scotia and 


New Brunswick. In Quebec, however, 
females lead practically all the way— 
only in the first two grade groupings 
are there more males than females. 
This has some relation to Table V. 
It is.to.be noted there that the median 
grade level is 5-6. This cannot be 
explained by the f..ct that there are 
more females in Quebec as the census 
shows males, 1,672,982 and females, 
1,658,900.. It would then follow that 
as a whole the females are getting 
a better education than the males. 
One possible explanation may be that 
there is a tendency for large families, 
and as a result boys may be required 
to go to work earlier in life. One 
further part needs mention, that is, in 
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the last two grade groupings males 
in Quebec are in greater numbers 
than females. This is not the case 
for the other provinces and is the only 
variation in the pattern. . 


Two previous Tables III & IV give 
the percentage attendance at school 
to the rural and urban populations. 
These tables do give some indication 
of performance and a fair degree of 
comparison. However, they do not 
illustrate a very important point. In 
some provinces the number of child- 
ren in each family is much larger 
than in others; this is true of Quebec. 
According to Table III, 20.45% of the 
rural population of Quebec are. at 
school. If Quebec has a larger per- 
centage of childeon than, the» other 


provinces, then the percentage en- 
rolled at school should also be greater. 
The table indicates this is not the 
case. 


In order then to obtain a more ac- 
curate basis for performance oiher 
comparisons must be used. Some 
writers compare the number of chil- 
dren enrolled at public schools per 
1000 adults, and some the number of 
children age 5-17 per 1000 adults. 

The statistics used in this report 
do not give figures to use either of the 
above methods; they do, however give 
the total children age 5-14. Table 
VII shows a comparison between the 
child population 5-14 and the total 
school attendance for each province 
and for the Dominion. 


TABLE VII 
COMPARISON OF CHILD POPULATION (5-14) TO TOTAL, 
*» SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Total 
at 
School 


Provinees © ~ * 


British Columbia 130,231 
Ontario 675,494 
Manitgba. ; 137,638 
Alberta 162,151 
Saskatchewan 192,039 
Nova Scotia 115,511 
Pringe--Edward Is. . 19,089 | 
Nee B er masyiek 
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One may expect that the number of 
children falling within the 5-14 group 
will not represent all the children at- 
tétiding school. If this group,’ 5-14, 
is larger than the total attendance’at 
school, then, it is evident that all of 
the children are not attending and the 
degree of performance is somewhat 
lower. The table shows that for B.C. 
the children, 5-14, constitute 88.8% 
of the total at school. For Alberta 
it is 94.7%, whereas, for Quebec it 
shows that the children, 5-14, exceed 
those attending school by about 9%. 
For Canada as a whole this 5-14 
group exceeds those enrolled at school 
by over 2%. 

The many factors underlying the 
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Total tage 
Population by Pop. 
Age:5+14 of Total at 

School 


115,621 88.8 
626,319 92.7 
129,320 93.9 
153,551 94.7 
183,123 95.4 
111,070 96.2 
. 100.3 
; 95,729 _ 104.2 
Ps OM9878. 4) ss 10900 
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variations in the tables will not be 
dealt with here. Instead, three con- 
clusions seem evident from the ‘tables. 


(1) In all educational problems 
consideration must be given to 
the rural-urban relationship. 

(2) That the provinces and the 
Dominion as a whole show a 
low level of education. 

(3) That the provinces show con- 
siderable variation in educa- 
tional performance. 

All the evidence in the report points 
to the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment must aid public schools to lessen 
inequalities of educational opportun- 
ity. 
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SUCCESSFUL « « « 


DAVID A. URE, M.L.A. 


Successful Social Credit contest- 
ant in the recent Red Deer election 
taking the place of Alfred Speakman 
(Indep. and deceased). 


For Kéng and County 


A further enlistment of 13 teachers 
has come to our attention, bringing 
the total number who have left their 
classroom for war duties to 575. 


Soni S. Div. No. 8—Enid E. Clarke, 


. Genevieve Conaty, William 
Hurlbut, Janet Karr, Lawrence 
Padberg. 


Neutral Hills S. Div. No. 16—G. B. 
Cairns. 

Two Hills S. Div. No. 21—Harry 
Strynodkd 


Sturgeon S. Div. No. 24—William 
Tanasiuk. 

Smoky Lake S. Div. No. 39—J. W. 
Achtymichuk. 

—— S. Div. No. 42—T. C. 
am 

Chinook Con. S.D. No. 16—John C. 
Charyk. 


Provost S.D. No. 1896—D. S. Hamil- 
ton, Persis A. Capsey. 
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NEW MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE 





Appointed member of the Executive 
for Central Eastern Alberta at the 
Christmas meeting. Mr. Butterfield 
is taking the place of Mr. L, A. 
Broughton who was appointed In- 
spector of Schools. 
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Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 


And as things have been they re- 
main... 


BP sr 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the 


light; 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how 
slowly, 

But westward, look, the land is 
bright. 


' —Arthur Hugh Clough 
The A.T.A. Magazine 





Planning for the SKILL PROGRAM 


The third of a series of articles on classroom problems 
by G. C. French, M.A., of Edson 


FFICIENT planning for the class- 
room program of skill subjects 
will always be necessary. Our schools 
cannot permit a lower standard of 
skill development as a result of the 
increased emphasis on the emotional, 
social and personality growth of 
school children. It is true that school 
pupils require a well-balanced per- 
sonality, but this all-sided growth 
would not be complete without a sat- 
isfactory knowledge of fundamental 
skills. The public is beginning to 
accept our newer education which 
stresses the integration of experiences 
gained through activity work, but still 
insists that school graduates be up to 
standard in such basic skills as arith- 
metic, reading, writing and spelling. 
Teachers plan their skill programs 
in various ways depending upon the 
objectives which they wish to stress. 
Some teachers believe that a uniform 
skill development is essential for each 
pupil. As a result they set up grade 
standards which they require each 
pupil to attain. Other teachers place 
more stress upon the needs and abili- 
ties of individual pupils, and do not 
expect each child to attain a mini- 
mum standard of skill development in 
each topic studied. The viewpoint of 
the teacher usually determines the 
methods which he uses and the eval- 
uation system which he employs. 
Teachers who stress the subject de- 
velopment more than individual pupil 
development think in terms of the 
topics to be taught. Usually they 
are quite competent in setting up de- 
finite major objectives for each skill, 
and in breaking these down into many 
minor objectives which form the basis 
of their daily lessons. Their work pro- 
gresses systematically as they develop 
each skill subject in a logical man- 
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ner and attempt to bring their pupils 
up to a minimum standard in each 
step of the work. 


Usually these teachers are quite 
successful in stating the major and 
minor objectives of each skill subject 
in such clear and definite terms that 
these serve as splendid guides in the 
making of test situations. But here 
again these teachers insist that each 
pupil attain a certain degree of per- 
fection in each aspect of the topic 
as measured by these test situations. 
In this insistence upon a minimum 
standard of attainment they may for- 
get, however, that some topics may be 
less useful than others. It is true 
that some outcomes such as arithmetic 
skills of addition and subtraction are 
of such importance that pupils should 
attain considerable skill in them. How- 
ever, there are many outcomes which 
are of individual rather than group 
importance and interest. In fact, one 
might question at times how much 
some pupils will use some of the topics 
so well taught in our schools. 

Teachers who stress individual pu- 
pil development rather than skill at- 
tainment place less emphasis on a 
lock-step march towatds the goals of 
skill perfection. These teachers are 
more concerned with the differences 
in rate and methods of learning and 
with the individual differences aris- 
ing from the varying interests, needs 
and potential abilities of their pupils. 
Many of these teachers analyze the 
topics of a subject into major and 
minor objectives by such questions as: 
What is the purpose of this topic? 
How does it relate to my objectives 
for pupil growth? What may I ex- 
pect my individual pupils to gain from 
this topic? Which pupils will show 
more interest in the topic? In plan- 
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ning their work these teachers recog- 
nize that considerable attention should 
be given to the difference in attain- 
ment. which various pupils _ will 
achieve. Some pupils will naturally 
develop more skill in the topic than 
others. Some pupils will naturally 
develop skill more rapidly than others, 
For these teachers the objectives of 
a topic do not represent goals to be 
attained by all pupils as much as they 
represent general directions in which 
the pupils may grow to varying. de- 
grees. 


The difference between these two 
approaches: to skill work is also re- 
flected in the testing: which the teach- 
ers do. Those teachers who stress in- 
dividual pupil development may insist 
upon a minimum degree of attain- 
ment in important skill topics, but 
usually they evaluate the skill ‘devel- 
opment in terms of the individual 
pupil’s needs and interests. Such 
evaluation requires judgment and 
thoughtful consideration of each pu- 
pil’s attainment rather than a com- 
parison of all pupils by testing and 
observation with some preconceived 
grade standard. This evaluation re- 
quires a. careful collection of compre- 
hensive evidence regarding individual 
pupil progress, and a determination 
of individual pupil attainment in 
terms of the behavior expected of each 
child. 
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These two approaches to the skill 
program of the classroom are similar 
in the first steps of setting up major 
objectives and breaking these down 
into concrete minor objectives. The 
second differs from the first in its em- 
phasis upon the varying attainments 
of individual pupils evaluated in 
terms of the behavior expected of 
each pupil. It may be said that the 
second approach is more in agree- 
ment than the first with the present 
stress on individual pupil growth. 
However, by constant study and. ef- 
ficient planning it should be possible 
by either. method to attain the skill 
development which the public expects 
the schools to give its pupils. 

Have you considered your approach 
to skill work? Which of these two 
methods do you use? Can you justify 
your point of view and the results 
you produce? This question of plan- 
ning for the classroom skill program 
should make an interesting discussion 
topic for a Sub-local meeting. 


Slips That Pass in the Type 


The game warden’s office has given 
orders to pick up all dog owners if 
they are caught running at large 
without muzzles. 

The automobile in which they were 
fleeing collided with another car two 
blocks away. 

Lost—fountain pen by a man half- 
full of ink. 

—Digest of the Digests. 


Muckleston’s Beauty Parlor 
and Barber Shop 
10328 
Jasper Ave. 


Phone 


27651 Edmonton 
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THE FUTURE and ADULT 
EDUCATION 


By Leonard Bercuson, M.A., Correspondence School Branch, Edmonton 


PART I. 

John Citizen is slightly giddy about 
the future. From every side he is 
bombarded with visions of the world 
after the war. Radio commentators 
probe their vocabularies for lyrical 
adjectives; illustrated magazines vie 
with one another in conjuring up 
magnificent pictures of the 1950's; 
the movies add to the confusion. As 
a result John Citizen is living through 
a dream of the shape of things to 
come. He is agape at the possibili- 
ties. Sometimes he visualizes himself 
roaring through space in his compact 
little helicopter, or he sees himself 
comfortably seated amid the rich lux- 
ury of a Stratoliner as it quietly de- 
vours the space between here and 
Europe. , At other moments he is con- 
tent to speed along in his tear-drop 
plastic automobile, meeting the twin 
obstacles of water or mountain mere- 
ly by adding pontoons or wings. 
There is always the stimulus, too, of 
returning to a home built of glass or 
fabricoid where a thousand domestic 
miracles are performed at the touch 
of a button. The dishes wash them- 
selves, the towels dry themselves; 
music pours forth from the walls, 
while the menial tasks of yester-year 
are performed silently and efficiently 
by invisibk mechanical marvels. 

Some miles away is the city—a glit- 
tering spectacle of graceful skyscrap- 
ers stretching their heads above the 
boulevards and parks far below. No 
smoke or dust clouds the horizon; no 
traffic jams snarl the easy progress 
of the super-machines which speed 
effortlessly along the super-highways 
and ramps of to-morrow’s metropolis. 

There is only happiness and con- 
tentment in this dream-world which 
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John Citizen has conceived for him- 
self out of the word-pictures of ad- 
vertising men and visionaries. Some- 
how, he imagines himself a relative- 
ly prosperous man, else how can he 
afford the magnificent home, the tear- 
drop automobile and the amazing 
helicopter? Somehow, too, he includes 
radiant health and abundant educa- 
tional opportunity for all his family 
in his scheme of things. 

When will all this come to pass? 
The slogan men have carefully told 
John that he cannot expect this mir- 
acle the moment the last shot is fired. 
A period for re-tooling the machines 
in the great munitions factories must 
intervene. Then will come the glori- 
ous moment when the -post-war 
world will reveal itself in all its 
splendor. Then the Common Man 
will inherit the earth, and all good 
things, both spiritual and material, 
will be his heritage. 

This is a pathetic story simply be- 
cause there are millions of people 
who believe in it devoutly. They are 
the ones who suffered the miseries of 
the “hungry thirties”. Now they are 
meeting the overwhelming sorrow 
with which war has encompassed the 
vast reaches of the globe. Beyond 
their grief they see the great light 
of a new era. Only one thing is nec- 
essary to usher in this golden age of 
happiness and plenty. It is time. But 
this does not bother John Citizen 
unduly, because he is convinced the 
time necessary is short, very short. 

Behind this rosy optimism is an 
obvious fallacy. It is the notion that 


. science can give us everything. The 


bewildering advances registered in 
laboratories during the present cen- 
tury and particularly during the last 
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decade have convinced too many of us 
that the new Utopia is on the verge 
of appearing. Actually, the startling 
achievements of science are not an 
answer to our problems, but only a 
challenge. They indicate clearly what 
man can attain. How these magnifi- 
cent objectives are to be obtained 
still baffles us. 

Ten years ago we struck the bottom 
of the depression. A world which 
could have provided plenty for all its 
citizens struggled vainly against scar- 
city. The suffering was intense. Yet 
it was not because science had taken 
a holiday. At the Chicago Exposition 
of 1933 dedicated to a Century of Pro- 
gress, the crowds feasted their eyes 
on the marvels of a mechanized age. 
They saw what man’s ingenuity could 
devise in the way of homes, transpor- 
tation, food and clothing. It was 
breath-taking! But America, richest 
land on earth, was plagued that same 
year by poverty, malnutrition, slums 
and disease. 

Seven years later New York was 
host to millions who came to view the 
World of To-morrow. They found 
themselves in seemingly another plan- 
et. Those twelve hundred acres pro- 
vided an unforgettable sight of build- 
ings in brave new architectural de- 
signs set among parks and driveways 
of surpassing beauty. Here the on- 
lookers gaped at the sights which to- 
day appeal so strongly to John Citi- 
zen: television, homes of glass and 
1001 electrical devices for more gra- 
cious living. Then they returned to 
the city to read the headlines and 
learn that over in Europe soldiers 
were tearing to pieces the -very 
foundations upon which this new 
world dedicated to peace and democ- 
racy had been built. 
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The Chicago and New York exposi- 
tions revealed a bitter truth. Between 
man’s social progress and his scien- 
tific progress there is a vast gulf. 
Technically, we may be said to live 
in the twentieth century; from the 
standpoint of our social living we are 
ages behind. Within our grasp are 
the scientific tools to achieve the won- 
ders of John Citizen’s dream; but 
John Citizen is pathetically incapable 
of realizing them. He goes on think- 
ing that the ugly things of our life, 
like poverty and slums, will fade 
away as soon as the re-tooling pro- 
cess is over. 


The truth is sterner. Man must 
begin to understand the complex so- 
ciety in which he lives. He must have 
some conception, for example, of what 
full employment means, and whether 
it can be achieved. The present war 
has awakened him to the immense 
possibilities which lie ahead, once the 
technical and social forces of our ma- 
chine age have been harnessed. But 
the painful sacrifices of war will have 
served no purpose if he is content to 
leave the solution of this critical is- 
sue to time alone. 


In our high schools there is a clear 
realization of this fact. We are plac- 
ing more and more emphasis on So- 
cial Studies. Community projects are 
being encouraged. The teen-age stu- 
dent of to-day is being acquainted with 
the problems of housing, efficient gov- 
ernment and world trade. He is being 
equipped to take an active part in 
closing the gulf between social and 
technical progress. 

Unfortunately, the procéss stops 
abruptly immediately high school days 
are over. From then on, most people 
limit their interest in social problems 
to a desultory glance at the news- 
paper headlines. They console them- 
selves for their ignorance by convinc- 
ing themselves that real learning is 
impossible after twenty-five. Hence, 
during the years of maturity, from 
twenty upward, when people could be 
active agents for social progress, they 
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permit ignorance to stultify their 
every effort. 


Were all this waste energy utilized 
for productive learning, John Citi- 
zen’s dream might well become a real- 
ity. If our schools were open each 
evening with adults studying the self- 
same problems which are presented in 
Social Studies 3, some of the cruel 
anomalies which are commonplace in 
our society could be removed. The 
need of our complex world is educa- 
tion and still more education. How 
tragically short-sighted it is then to 
allow the process to terminate just 
as people are ready to become voting 
citizens of our democracy! 

Modern laboratory research has 
conclusively proved that adults can 
learn effectively. Our wartime experi- 
ences have confirmed these laboratory 
results. In thousands of factories 
adults, many of them over forty, fifty, 
or even sixty, have demonstrated their 
ability to learn and perform opera- 
tions as efficiently as co-workers many 
years their junior. We must take full 
advantage of this valuable lesson. 
Perhaps, then, one of the most signi- 
ficant changes in the post-war world 
will be the establishment of adult 
education on a truly ambitious scale. 
Such an innovation may not possess 
the appeal of a Stratoliner to John 
Citizen. In terms of social advance, 
however, it will probably guarantee 
him much more. 

During the past fifteen years the 
achievements of adult education pro- 
grammes in various parts of North 
America have been little short of re- 
markable. Gifted leaders, conscien- 
tious students and a systematic course 
of instruction have made possible not 
only a keener insight into our social 
problems, but a successful effort to 
counteract abuses and injustice. Next 
month’s article will describe some of 
the experiments in adult education 
carried on in Nova Scotia, Quebec 
and some areas of the United States. 

Experiments such as these are prov- 
ing that informed people can cope 
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with the complexities of our indus- 
trial age. But there is no easy way. 
Somehow John Citizen is expecting 
his dream world to come as a gift | 
either from a_ bountiful government 
or a magnanimous industrial machine. 
Actually, it can come only through 
his knowledge of business and gov- 
ernment. That will require education 
and hard study. What he learned in 
high school is not enough. Only life- 
long education can bring the intelli- 
gent reform upon which better worlds 
are built. That is why adult educa- 
tion is our great need to-day. That 
is why John Citizen must stop dream- 
ing and start studying. 

The Alberta Adult Education As- 
sociation was organized last June to 
encourage adult education in this 
province. For full information on the 
programme and objectives of the As- 
sociation write to: Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Alberta Adult Education As- 
sociation, Terrace Building, Edmon- 
ton. 

Listen each Tuesday evening at 
6:30 p.m. to CKUA or to CJCJ each 
Thursday at 8:30 p.m. for information 
on the activities of the Association. 
These weekly programmes feature 
panel discussions by outstanding men 
and women in the province on topics 
of vital interest. 


Home and School Associations 


Inquiries as to the organization of 
Home and School Associations, or for 
organizing material should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. A. M. Curtis, Conven- 
er, Organization and Extension, The 
Alberta Federation of Home and 
School Associations, 1 Laurier Lodge, 


Calgary. 
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A Birdi-Eye Views 


BOOKS I HAVE LIKED 

THE HONOURABLE SOLON 
LOW: Leonardo DaVinci by Antonina 
Balintin;: A Moment in Peking by 
Lin Yutang; The Anointed by Clyde 
Brion Davis; Madame Curie by Eve 
Curie; The Nazarene by »Sholem 
Asch. 

W. EVERARD EDMONDS: David 
Copperfield’ by Charles. Dickens; 
Gone With the Wind by Margaret 
Mitchell; Good Bye: Mr. ‘Chips’ by 
James Hilton; John 
Christopher Morley: 

MRS: NELLIE:.M. AYLESWORTH: 
George: Washington Carver by Rock 
man Holt;'Dauber and The! Everlast- 
ing’ Mercy by John Masefield. 

LEONARD BERCUSON: ; Under 
Cover by John Roy Carlson; Let the 
People Know by Norman Angell; Con- 
ditions of Peace by E. H. Carr. 

J. T. CUYLER: People. Are: Im- 
portant by Ruck, MacKenzie. and 
MacClean; The Human Comedy. by 
William .Saroyan; The: Days of Our 
Years by Pierre van Passen; Social- 
ist, Sixth of the World by Hewlitt 
Johnston, 


NEW BOOKS IN THE 
A.T.A. LIBRARY 

Farm Management by Robert /R. 
Hudelson, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, supplies a need 
for a high-school text and reference 
book that approaches farm manage- 
ment strictly from the point of view 
of the individual farm operator. The 
content of the book is largely an. ac- 
cumulation and outgrowth of the au- 
thor’s actual experience on the staff 
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of large farm-management organiza- 
tions in the Corn Belt and abundant 
use has been made of published data 
from many sources. 

An effective defence, yet a con- 
structive criticism of public schools 
is presented in Donald Hughes’ The 
Public Schools and the Future. The 
defence takes the form of an account 
of the, system as it functions today 
and the author stresses the import- 
ance of schools for the future and 
the need for reform. But he does not 
despair. of public schools; his remedy 
is to use them to a greater advantage, 
not to destroy them. 

Dr. Stephen ,Duggan, Director of 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, digs beneath the surface of 
epoch-making events in his recent 
publication, A Professor at Large. 
In the political, social and especially 
cultural conditions of peoples, he 
finds national incentives which make 
world affairs an essential part of 
every person’s daily life.’ This is a 
serious record of observations and 
conclusions and the author highlights 
the book with a series’ of anecdotes 
of personalities whom he has known. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Wind, Sand and Stars by Antoine 
de St. Exupery. Published by J. M. 
Dent and Sons, 222 pages. 65c 

Three Modern Plays: The Dover 
Road by A. A: Milne; Hay Fever by 
Noel Coward; Journey’s End by R. 
C. Sherriff. 221 pages. 65c. 

Reconstruction—The First Steps 
by Eugene Forsey, Ph.Dd., Direc- 
tor, Department of Research, The 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 20 
pages. 10c 

Why Does an Aeroplane Fly? by 
James Savage. Published by the 
Ryerson Press. This booklet gives 
the reader a clear picture of the 
fundamental principles of aerody- 
namics. 34 pages. 65c. 
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No. 75 
TEACHER-PUPIL RATIO 

“The Office of Education has not 
in recent years issued any pronounce- 
ment regarding size of class or teach- 
er-pupil ratio. The most authoritative 
statements on this subject are con- 
tained in the standards under which 
secondary schools are accredited. Be- 
low are the 1943 statements on this 
subject by two of the most influen- 
tial regional accrediting associations. 

“The Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools oper- 
ates in five States and the District 
of Columbia. Among its standards for 
accrediting are the following: 

‘Standard Five. The number of 
daily periods of classroom instruction 
for a teacher should not. exceed five. 
A school requiring of any teacher 
more than six teaching periods a day, 
or a daily teaching load of more than 
one hundred and fifty pupil periods, 
must justify under Standard Two* the 
deviation from this standard. 

‘In interpreting this standard a 
double period of laboratory work or 
of study room supervision may be 
counted as the equivalent of one 
period of teaching. 

‘Standard Six. No school with an 
excessive number of pupils per teach- 
er based on average attendance shall 
be accredited. The Association recom- 
mends thirty as a maximum.’ 

*Standard Two reads as follows: 
‘The efficiency of instruction, the 
acquired habits of thought and study, 
the general intellectual and moral 
level of a school are paramount fac- 
tors in determining its standing, and 
therefore only schools which rank 
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high in these qualities as shown 
through systematic, competent, sym- 
pathetic inspection, or by achieve- 
ment of their graduates in higher in- 
stitutions, shall be considered eligible 
for the accredited list. Exceptions to 
other standards, especially Standard 
One, length of school year and unit 
value, and Standard Five, teaching 
load, will be made only when the 
school submits positive evidence that 
its work is efficient and satisfac- 
tory.’ 

“The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools op- 
erating in 20 States introduces its 
criteria for evaluation of secondary 
schools with the following statement: 

‘The standards of excellence which 

a school shall maintain are stated in 
terms of these criteria.’ 
Then follow criteria on instruction 
and spirit, school plant and sanitation, 
instructional equipment and supplies, 
school library and library service, 
school records — administration — fi- 
nancial support, preparation of staff, 
teaching load, pupil load, and edu- 
cational program. The teaching load 
criterion reads as follows: 

‘The teaching load is not excessive. 
An average enrollment in the school 
in excess of 30 pupils per teacher is 
considered as a violation of this cri- 
terion. For the purpose of interpret- 
ing this criterion, the principal, vice- 
principals, study hall teachers, voca- 
tional advisers, librarians, and other 
supervisory officers may be counted 
as teachers for such portion of their 
time as they devote to the manage- 
ment of the high school. In addition, 
such clerks as aid in the administra- 
tion of the high school may be counted 
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on the basis of two full-time clerks 
for one full-time teacher.’ 

“The size of secondary school class- 
rooms in the United States is in keep- 
ing with the principles stated above. 
I do not want to leave the impression 
that we have uniformity in size of 
class or of classrooms at 30 pupils or 
thereabout. We have had a number 
of successful experiments with two or 
three times thirty pupils to the class. 
Generally it may be said that the 
typical classroom is approximately 22 
by 28 or 30 feet. Classrooms equipped 
with tablet armchairs will accommo- 
date one pupil for every 10 square 
feet of total floor space; the tradi- 
tionally single combination fixed desk 
requires 16 square feet; the more in- 
formal and modern seating, such as 
the movable combination desk and 
chair units or tables and chairs re- 
quire about 20 square feet of total 
classroom floor area per pupil. The 
trend before the war was toward a 
somewhat larger room in elementary 
schools, although there was very little 
if any tendency to change the high 
school room size.” (Bess Goody- 
koontz, Acting Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C.) 

RE SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

The Alberta School Broadcasts for 
the spring term began in the second 
week in January, that is the week of 
January 10th. There will be three ser- 
ies after Christmas, as follows: 

1. “Intermediate School Music,” by 

Mrs. Higgin. 
2. “Music for the Elementary 
Grades,” by Miss MclIlvena. 
3. “Dramatizations.” by Miss Zel- 
la Oliver. 
RE SOCIAL STUDIES BULLETIN 

The Social Studies Bulletin referred 
to on page 41 of the new High School 
Regulations for the year ending July, 
1944, under the outline in Social Stud- 
ies 3, will be available early in the 
New Year, and copies will be sent to 
such clerks as aid in the administra- 
all schools in the Province. 
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THESE MAKE HISTORY 


The Correspondence-School Branch 
of the Department of Education has 
produced some interesting sketches of 
the life work and importance in world 
affairs of a number of outstanding 
persons whose names are frequently 
seen in the news headlines. These 
sketches are of value for the study of 
current events in the Social Studies 
classes of intermediate and high 
school grades, and will be found use- 
ful in the classroom library for Soc- 
ial Studies. Sets of about thirty of 
these sketches, bearing the title 
“These Make History,” may be had 
from the Correspondence - School 
Branch at 40 cents per set. 


RE FRENCH 3 

More sight translation will be in- 
cluded in the 1944 French 3 Depart- 
mental examinations. It is recom- 
mended that teachers of French 3 
provide opportunity for students to 
develop skill in comprehension and 
translation of passages of French 
not previously seen. 


PAYMENTS TO PENSIONERS : 
INCREASED 


For some time now it has been the 
desire of the Board of Administrat- 
ors of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
to be able to increase the amount of 
pensions being paid, but it has been 
necessary to proceed cautiously, as 
the maintaining of the Fund on a 
sound basis has been considered to be 
the main duty of the Board. The 
first step in this direction has now 
been taken with the obtaining of an 
amendment to the By-laws (by 
Order-in-Council) which raises the 
maximum amount of pension payable 
from $25.00 to $30.00 a month from 
and after December 31st, 1943. Under 
this amendment all beneficiaries of the 
Fund, including those receiving per- 
manent disability allowances, are re- 
ceiving a 20% increase in the amounts 
they receive monthly. The great maj- 
ority of the beneficiaries receive the 
maximum amount of pension, which 
has been $25.00 a month ($300.00 
per annum) and is now $30.00 a 
month. ($360.00 per annum). 

BOARD OF ADMINISTRATORS, 
per, John W. Barnett. 
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The MATH-SCI Corner 


DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 


X 


Teachers are requested to for- 
ward questions on mathematics to 
Dr. A. J. Cook, University of Al- 
berta, and to send questions per- 
taining to science to J. T. Cuyler, 
Alexandra High School, Medicine 
Hat. Other contributions to the 
column will be welcome, These may 
concern any stage of the school 
programme in mathematics and 
science—Elementary, Intermediate 
and High School. Send them to the 
editors as noted above. 


BIOLOGY TEACHERS-—LET’S 
CO-OPERATE! 
John M. Tait, 

Alexandra High School, Medicine Hat 

Why has Biology received so little 
attention in the Math-Science Corner? 
Do so few students in the province 
take this course that space spent on 
it would be unjustifiable? Actually 
many students elect to study Biology. 
What then is the reason? Might the 
answer not be found in the fact that 
teachers of Biology, particularly in 
the smaller centers, find that their 
laboratory doesn’t contain much that 
is useful for that subject. Discour- 
aged by the constant struggle to cope 
with inadequate equipment, do these 
teachers rather tend to emphasize the 
other science courses for which they 
have more tools? Surely many teach- 
ers of Biology who follow the Math- 
Sci Corner regularly have developed, 
through their own ingenuity and with 
the aid of their students, methods of 
employing the things at hand when 
expensive equipment is impossible. 
Though this is a serious problem to 
many, is it not possible that know- 
ledge other than that gleaned from 
laboratory methods can also be 
achieved? How about using these 
pages to pass around some of our 
ideas? Then let’s not confine our- 
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J. T. CUYLER, B.A., 
Medicine Hat 
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selves to the laboratory alone. Send 
in any ideas that you feel would be of 
value to others. 

Just to start the 
ball rolling here 
are a few ideas 
I’ve found of value 
in teaching Biol- \\ 
ogy. 

1. If you are 
short of dissecting 
pans, a block of 
ordinary paraffin 
is very useful. 

Failing that, corrugated cardboard 
from an ordinary carton can be used 
to pin the specimens to. . 

2. A block of paraffin can also be 
put to good use for mounting speci- 
mens. It is particularly useful to 
mount a dissected frog. The specimen 
can be carefully pinned to the para- 
ffin block and the block melted and 
stuck to the bottom of a glass jar 
or tank. With a number of frogs in 
different stages of dissection and a 
fairly large tank, a very interesting 
and effective display can be made. 

8. Some of my students decided that 
instead of getting the expensive set 
of specimens for studying the em- 
bryology of the chicken, they would 
make a small hatchery of their own 
and try to develop and mount their 
own specimens. They are writing to 
various commercial hatcheries for in- 
formation. We hope that our efforts 
will, be successful and I hope that we 
can pass on to you news about the 
results of their efforts. 

4. Most likely every teacher of bi- 
ology 2 is familiar with the Student’s 
Manual to accompany the Biology 2 
text by Fitzpatrick and Horton. A 
good idea in using this manual is to 
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have the students leave blank the ob- 
jective type questions and use them 
for quick review and weekly tests. 
Objective tests are of great value but 
difficult to write out on the blackboard 
and costly if reproduced with a dup- 
licating machine, especially if they 
are required for big classes. Another 
suggestion for tests is to instruct the 
students not to fill in the blank la- 
belled diagrams in the manual so that 
an impromptu test can be given by 
just having the students use these. 
If it is desirable to use the same dia- 
grams again the labels could be num- 
bered and the corresponding numbers 
placed on a sheet of paper and the 
questions answered that way. 

5. There are many new terms to be 
learned by the student in Biology. 
This makes vocabulary an important 
phase of the course. Short answer 


completion tests of a. purely vocabu- 
lary nature are both stimulating .to 
the pupils and revealing totheteachers, 


6. A scrapbook of Biological artic- 


les and material from current maga- 
zines and newspapers kept by the 
students individually or in groups, 
will pay dividends in additional in- 
formation and added interest in the 
classroom. Possibly you have a fav- 
orite publication that you have found 
valuable for the Biology class. How 
about letting us know about it? 

7. For low priced books of value to 
the Biolegy teacher and also to the 
Health teacher, the series “Safe and 
Healthy Living” by J. Mace Andress, 
Ph.D., I. H. Goldberger, M.D., and 
Grace T. Hallock, are invaluable. 
There are two books in the Primary 
Series and six in the Middle-and- 
Upper-Grade Series. 

Let’s accept our editors’ invitation 
and send in our questions and ideas. 


OPTOMETRIC SERVICES 
J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 
Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 
Cc. WOODWARD LIMITED 

Edmonton, Alta. 


HIGH SCHOOL GEOMETRY AND 
THE ABILITY TO REASON 


By S.C. Clarke, A. J. Cook and 
L. C. Pallesen 

NOTE: The following is a sum- 
mary of a study which has been com- 
pleted as far as Alberta Schools are 
concerned. The study was made under 
a grant from the Canadian Council of 
Education Research. Messrs. Clarke 
and Pallesen are now on active serv- 
ice. 

School geometry has long been con- 
sidered a model of “deductive” reason- 
ing applied to spatial relationships, 
mainly in the plane. 

The teacher presumably hopes to 
have the student gain a knowledge of 
(a) the spatial relations themselves, 
(b) the modes of reasoning by which 
these relations are validated, and per- 
haps (c) the way in which non-geo- 
metrical relations involving the prin- 
ciple of reasoning of (a) and (b) are 
likewise validated. 

Why should the teaching of geo- 
metry be concerned with (c)? One - 
of the claims made for teaching geo- 
metry has been that the study of geo- 
metry develops the ability to reason. 
This, of course implies that this abili- 
ty can be successfully exercised in 
life terms. Moreover it is assumed 
that the principles of reasoning which 
are encountered in the study of ele- 
mentary geometry are of broad, 
every-day significance. z 

It is fair to say that the Associa- 
tions of teachers of Mathematics 
have never made the naive claim that 
only in the mathematical medium can 
one learn to reason correctly! But 
such groups do stubbornly insist that 
(1) the realities of school mathemat- 
ics are simple; (2) logical principles 
of broad significance are involved; 
(3) successful teaching is possible, 
even if it is not widespread (see poor 
training, overloading, low salaries, 
etc.); (4) if pupils cannot learn to 
reason successfully with simple ex- 
ternal situations, then there is no 
basis for expecting that they can 
learn to reason successfully in the 
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more complex social situations which 
are subject to all the claims and con- 
flicts of growing selfhood in a semi- 
barbaric society. 

Now it is a fact that pupils gradu- 
ating from the present geometry 
classrooms as a rule do not reason 
any more successfully in situations 
involving only those principles of rea- 
soning which are present in geometry 
than do students who have not had 
geometry.* This is a bitter reality as 
far as teachers of mathematics are 
concerned. This is not to say that 
the pupils could not reason better, but 
that they do not. 


The fact stated above is a general 
statement. There are teachers of 
whom it can be said that their teach- 
ing of geometry: is‘ successful. Their 
pupils do show superior ability to 
think clearly, and this superiority is 
apparently due solely to the teaching. 
This is a reasonable inference from 
the present study. The nature of this 
superiority will be indicated later. 


During 1940-41 it was thought that 
some effort to examine the state of 
geometry teaching in Canada might 
be profitable, with its effect upon the 
ability to reason as the major object- 
ive. It was thought that the reason- 
ing ability should be traced from the 
simplest beginnings in geometric sit- 
uations through to its action in non- 
geometrical situations. If the student 
could not apply his thinking to non- 
geometrical situations where did the 
difficulties arise? Did he recognize the 
principles of logic as valid? Could 
he apply them in geometrical set- 
tings? How simple did those settings 
have to be? With questions such as 
these in mind, tests were devised as 
follows: 

TESTS I-V 


I. Elementary geometrical material 
familiar to all candidates. High 


*This fact was clearly demonstrated 
in the Eight Year Study of the P.E.A. 
It is verified in the present investi- 


gation of Alberta rural high schools. 
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scores .expected. An index of 
ability to get answers to simple 
book work irrespective of the ra- 
tionale. 


II. The geometrical material that of 
I. The majority of the exercises 
were paired with those of I. A 
list of 27 propositions was sup- 
plied which could be cited as rea- 
sons. Reasons and answers were 
wanted. Reasoning from partic- 
ular to general and from general 
to particular required. The gen- 
eral outline of the solution to the 
problem given. 

. The entire solution with the rea- 
sons was required. The same list 
of theorems was used as for Test 
II. The problems were geomet- 
rical' in nature but in a simple 
life setting. The student had to 
(1) state what was given; (2) 
draw a figure; (8) give each step 
of the argument; (4) supply the 
reasons for each step; (5) state 
the answer. 

. Part T: A test of recognition of 
logical principles’ which are com- 
mon in elementary geometry. 
Part II: A series of geometrical 
situations given. The situation 
was a discussion of either the 
meaning of a word or the validity 
of an argument. A list of the 
principles involved in Test IV 
(Pt. 1) was supplied. The test 
was to assess the application of 
those principles in a geometrical 
setting. 

V. A series of non-geometrical situa- 
tions given. The principles of IV 
(Pt. 1) were again operative. 
This test, modelled after the P. 
E.A. test, permits a detailed an- 
alysis of the reasoning used. 

The tests were distributed together 
with other record forms and a test 
of mental age to schools in various 
provinces, the greatest number being 
sent to rural and small town schools 
in Alberta. Thus far the analysis has 
been made only for Alberta schools. 

(To Be Continued) 
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SALVAGE AND SUBSTITUTE 
MATERIALS IN THE GENERAL 
SHOP 

By Chas. A. Cromie, Carstairs, F. 
W. Barber, Olds, and A. Yuhem, Mun- 
dare. 

Considerable quantities of such 
materials are available but they must 
be asked for, or looked for. They will 
not gravitate to the shop of their 
own accord. 

WwooD 

1. Use local woods (Cut, seasoned 

and used by students) : 

(a) Poplar, excellent for wood 
turning. 

(b) Willow, tamarac, native 
birch, all purposes. 

(c) Small trees give pieces for 
glueing up; try caragana, 
silver willow, chokecherry, 
alder, mountain ash, etc. 


2. Use up small scraps of varied 
woods. Glue together in a “hit 
or miss” pattern and turn out 
bowls, etc. 

8. As a substitute for fir plywood 
in cupboards, drawer bottoms, 
use cottonwood ply if available, 
or use wallboard, or glue up 
resawn boards to _ sufficient 
width. 

4. Get after the scrap lumber: 
(a) Box boards may be glued up 

into a sort of plywood. 

(b) Radio cabinets give walnut 

plywood, some solid mould- 
ings, and low grade gum- 
wood. 
Old furniture: Organize a 
salvage campaign in attics, 
lofts, etc.; often people are 
glad to get rid of old wash- 
stands, hat racks, dressers, 
etc. 

(d) Old school desks have maple 
tops. 


(c 


— 
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(e) Buildings being torn down 
give well-seasoned boards 
for fine work. 

Packing cases and _ scrap 
wood. Ask these people to 
save them for you: machin- 
ery agents (elm crating); 
liquor vendor (hardwood ply- 
wood) ;auto dealers (knotty 
pine); carpenters (pieces of 
hardwood flooring) ; farmers 
(broken wooden parts of 
machinery) etc. 


METAL 


(f 


— 


Sheets: 

(a) Use tinplate from  anti- 
freeze and oil cans, tomato 
cans, etc. Remove the labels 
and clean with varnish re- 
mover or by boiling in a lye 
solution. 

(b) Copper and brass: 

—old wash boilers and ket- 
tles. 

—old fire extinguishers. 

—gasoline lamp pumps. 

—radio panels and parts. 

—automobile headlights. 

—musical instruments. 

(c) Aluminum: 

—radio condensers and 
shields. 
—old uténsils. 


2. Wire: 


(a) Iron: fence wire, wrapping 
wire. 

Copper: old car coils, radio 
parts, battery cables, flat 
wire from car clutches. See 
the radio repair man. Sal- 
vage wire from buildings 
being torn down. 

(c) Nichrome: discarded hot- 

plates, toasters, irons. 


(b 


~_— 


3. Strap and rod iron, angle iron, 


pipe, etc.: 
Visit the junk yard; also 
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parts from old binders, har- 
rows, metal beds, cars, scrap 
pipe from plumber, etc. 
PLASTICS 
Bottle caps, tooth brush handles, 
old dressing sets, “aeroplane glass”, 
gramaphone records, 
GENERAL LIST OF 
SUGGESTIONS: 

1. Have local salvage committee 
save copies of craft magazines, 
such as Popular Mechanics, 
Popular Science. Buy these from 
the committee at a nominal 
price. 

. Rescue useful materials from 
scrap iron salvage on a pound 
for pound exchange basis. 

. Bank branches, etc., closing out. 
Panels and furniture are sold 
very cheaply. 


LB CRIME 


. Use clear finger-nail polish for 
small lacquer jobs. 

. Try to buy up odd sizes and 
colors of paints at cheap rates 
at local hardware stores. 

. Ask garages to save likely-look- 
ing materials. 

. The local “dump”. 

. Try finishing cheap plywood with 
graining tools and colors. 

. Buy up short ends of hardwoods 
from city lumber yards at re- 
duced prices. (Mahogany, gum- 
wood, walnut, Ten. cedar, etc). 

. Ask the individual boys in the 
shop to do some inquiring at 
home. They may be able to 
bring discarded materials for 
their own use or for trading 
with others or for the shop. 


Ds REIMS 


By PROFESSOR ALBERT L. CRU 
University of Alberta 


‘ 


Reims! combien de souvenirs évo- 
que ce seul nom! Avant la guerre de 
1914, il rappelait 4 tous des siécles de 
gloire et de splendeur. C’était toute 
Vhistoire de la monarchie, depuis 
Vaube de la nation francaise, lorsque 
Saint Remi y baptisait le sauvage 
Clovis. C’est dans la noble cathédrale 
de son archevéché que les rois étaient 
sacrés et couronnés. Reims évoquait 
Jeanne d‘Arc et le tromphe de sa 
mission libératrice. Mais depuis la 
guerre, c’est la ville martyre, dont les 
trésors inestimables furent sauvage- 
ment détruits par quatre années du 
plus affreux des bombardements. Dé- 
truit! détruit! C’est le mot partout 
répété dans tous les guides qui dé- 
crivent l’infortunée cité: détruits les 
monuments, détruit le palais archié- 
piscopal, détruite la bibliothéque, dé- 
truit tout le passé artistique et hist- 
orique. Et ce qui n’a pas été anéanti 
fut incendié ou gravement mutilé. 
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Depuis. l’armistice de 1918, lente- 
ment, avec. un effort admirable, la 
ville a essayé de se relever de ses 
ruines, dont beaucoup, hélas, sont ir- 
réparables. Tout le monde sait que 
grace a la générosite éclairée de John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., la cathédrale a 
été restaurée dans la mesure ow le 
reméde était possible, et les archi- 
tectes y ont déployé une érudition 
admirable. Mais comment remplacer 
les vitraux uniques, les statuettes et 
les sculptures que l’incendie de la nef 
avait fait éclater? Comment toutes 
ces délicates merveiles gothiques pou- 
vaient elles résister aux terribles ex- 
plosifs modernes. Mais non contents 
de ruiner la cathédrale par les ex- 
plosifs, les Allemands en ont con- 
sommé le ruine par des obus incendi- 
aires. L’affreux incendie fit écrouler 
la toiture, et ne laissa que des murs 
troués et calcinés. On put voir alors 
ces lamentables ruines s’élever au 
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milieu d’une ville ravagée ow il ne 
restait presque plus une maison de- 
bout. Voila ce que fut le long martyre 
' de Reims. 


A l’époque romaine, c’était déja une 
ville prospére, appelée Durocorturum 
qui prit plus tard son nom actuel, de 
ses habitants les Remi. Déja en 290, 
St Sixte en faisait. un évéché., C’est 
en 493, le jour de Noél que. l’évéque 
St Remi y administrait le baptéme au 
chef franc Clovis, le premier roi de 
France. C’est dans cette cathédrale 
que Jeanne d’Are conduisit de Dau- 
phin Charles en 1429 pour le faire 
couronner sous le nom de Charles 
VII. 


Parmi toutes les cathédrales de 
France, celle de Reims est considé- 
rée comme une des plus admirables et 
une des plus fameuses pour son réle 
dans Vhistoire de France. C’est aussi 
une des plus parfaites dans ses pro- 
portions et dans son unité de ‘style. 
Sa sculpture est non seulement ad- 
mirable mais d’une variété unique. 
Quoique sa construction ait duré de 
1211 4 1480, dirigée par cing archi- 
tectes différents, tout le monument 
samble avoir été concu par le méme 
génie créateur. Rien ne parait ajouté, 
adapté ou exécuté sur d’autres plans, 
et quoique l‘édifice ait été répare a 
plusieurs reprises, ces restaurations 
furent toujours faites dans le goft 
du plus pur gothique. Aussi, lorsque 
les bombardments commencérent en 
septembre 1914, et durérent jusqu’en 
1918, la cathédrale était considerée 
comme le plus parfait chef-d’oeuvre 
que l’art ogival ait jamais produit. 
Le monde entier fut soulevé d’indig- 
nation et d‘horreur 4 la nouvelle de 
Vabominable sacrilége commis sans 
raison, sans nécessité, pendant si 
longtemps. Ce n’est certes pas par 
hasard que les barbares ont lancé plus 
de 300 projectiles ,dont beaucoup du 
calibre de 380 millimétres sur une 
seule église. Ces énormes obus étaient 
ceux qu’on employait pour la destruc- 
tion des plus puissants forts mod- 
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ernes, ce qui indique que le but était 
bien la destruction totale du sanctu- 
aire. 


La facade est souvent citée comme 
la plus parfaite parmi tant de super- 
bes cathédrales sur le sol le France. 
Les sculptures ont été terriblement 
mutilées, et leur restauration en sera 
longue. Ona dit souvent qu’on aurait 
la réalisation de la cathédrale idéale- 
ment parfaite si l’on réunissait dans 
le méme édifice la facade de Reims, 
la nef d’Amiens, le choeur de Beau- 
vais, les portails de Bourges et les 
vitraux de Chartres. 

Je ne puis ici que vous mentionner 
trés rapidement les diverses parties de 
cet ensemble prodigieux. Les. trois 
porches de la facade, ornés. d’une 
riche décoration symbolisent les épi- 
sodes de la vie du Christ. Les deux 
transepts avec leurs élégantes sculp- 
tures ont été trés gravement atteints. 
Les deux tours d’une parfaite har- 
monie encadrent admirablement la 
facade, Parmi les statues les plus 
remarquables, il faut citer le “beau 
Dieu de Reims” et l’ange au sourire 
qui fut décapité par les projectiles. 
L’intérieur a été encore plus dévas- 
té que l’extérieur par la chute de la 
vofite et les effets de l’incendie: Ces 
vitraux sont perdus, les tableaux 
brilés, le maitre autel anéanti. C’est 
presque un miracle qu’il soit resté de- 
bout assez d’éléments pour en permet- 


‘tre la restauration. Le crime de Reims 


restera éternellement le sybole d’un 
vandalisme sauvage et stupide. 


FRENCH FREE PUBLIC 
LECTURES UNIVERSITY 
OF ALBERTA 


As it was announced at the end of 
the last lecture on “La Nation Franc- 
aise et La Civilisation’, on December 
7th, these free public lectures would 
be resumed on Tuesday night, January 
11th, 1944 at 8:00 in Room 135, Arts 
Building, and will be continued reg- 
ularly every Tuesday night. until 
about February 29th. 
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Local News 


ANDREW 

The Andrew  Sub-local re-organization 
meeting was held at Andrew on October 
29th. Following were elected to the execu- 
tive: President, J. W. Huculak; Vice-pres 
ident M. Matvichuk; Secretary-treasurer, 'P. 
W. Huculak; Councillor, J. Tomashevsky; 
Auditing Committee, P. Farris; Nominat- 
ing Committee, S. Tomashevsky. The 
Councillor presented his report with Lamont 
School Division. 

The second meeting of the Andrew Sub- 
local was held at Andrew November 26th 
with 22 out of 26 present: Matters re 
Vegreville Strike Fund, Christmas Concerts, 
rent situation, etc. occupied the attention 
of the members and a bingo party then 
followed. 


ATHABASCA 


The December meeting of the Athabasca 
Sub-local was held in the Athabasca School 
Saturday, December 4th at 2 p.m.. Mr, 
Hodgson, the superintendent led a discus- 
sion dealing with Division English, Record 
ecards and the time at which a. teacher 
should arrive at the school. He also gave 
a very informative talk on Community 
Schools. Plans were then made for the 
January meeting. 


CALMAR 

The fall meeting of the Calmar A.T.A. 
Sub-local was held in.'the Calmar School, 
Thursday, December 2nd. The election of 
new officers was the main business. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. E. A. Westlund; Vice-president, Mr. A 
Saruk; Secretary-treasurer, Miss O. Tyzuk; 
Press-Correspondent, Mrs. D. Porter; Dis- 
trict councillor, Miss A. Pyrcez. The next 
meeting will be held in the Calmar School 
when a round-table discussion of “My 
problem and how would you treat it” will 
take place. The business meeting will. be 
followed by a short social period. After a 
short discussion of the fuel problem in 
the schools the meeting adjourned. 


CLOVER BAR 
The new executive of the Clover Bar 
Local held its first meeting on Saturday, 
November 27th .at 10:30 a.m. in the 
Masonic Temple. Officers of the new ex- 
ecutive are: President, Mr. C. Pyrez; Vice- 
president, Mr. R. B. Marsh; Past-president, 
Mr. Piercy; Honorary President, Mr. J. J. 
Le Blanc; Secretary, Mrs. E. Hough; Press 
reporter, Miss T. Thompson. Members of 
the Salary Schedule Negotiating Committee 
Mr. W. R. Fors, Mr. Westlund and 
. Lucavitsky. Also present was Mr. 
McEleny, councillor for Clover Bar Sub- 
local. Minutes of the last meeting and of 
the Annual General meeting were read 
and business was discussed. Mr. Fors was 
—— as our representative to the 
joard, 


CRAIGMYLE-DELIA 

The opening meeting of the Craigmyle- 
Delia Sub-local for the term 1943-44 was 
held October 30th in Delia at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stevens. Eight members were 
present. Mr. D. Stevens was elected Presi- 
dent, Miss. M. Baxter, Secretary-treasurer 
and Miss E. Reizer, Councillor. 

The second meeting was held December 
4th in Delia, at the home of Mrs.’ Chase. 
Community Economics were discussed. Miss 
E. Reizer reported on the meeting of the 
Drumheller Local, which she had attended. 


DEL BONITA 
The teachers of the A.T.A. Sub-local met 
at the Del Bonita School on Friday, Novem- 
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ber 26th. A discussion about, the library 
facilities led to the formation of several 
suggestions whereby the central library sys- 
tem could be more helpful to. the teachers. 
It was decided to ask the Woolford teach- 
ers to meet with the A.T.A., Sub-local 
whenever the meetings are held at Jefferson. 
Following the business meeting the Del 
Bonita teachers served refreshments. 


DERWENT 


The reorganization meeting of the Derwent 
Sub-local was held in the Derwent School on 
November 27th. The following officers. were 
elected: President, Mr. D, S. Chrapko; Vice- 
president, Mr. T. Rostron}.: Secretary- 
treasurer, Miss M. Greckol; Councillor, Mri 
A. T. Rostron; Press Correspondent, Miss 
H. Slevinski; Reel Committee, Mr. B.: Bober, 
Miss D. Radesh, Mr. T. Soldan. A discussion 
then took place concerning fuel supply, 
Red Cross and motion pictures. Speakers 
for the next meeting will include Mr. Ai 
a mpage Miss H.. Slevinsk, and- Mr. B. 
ober. 


EDMONTON SEPARATE 


Due to the late opening of school. this 
year, Edmonton school teachers have dis- 
pensed with the regular two-day convention, 
Instead, the Edmonton Separate School 
teachers held a Monday afternoon confer- 
ence at St. Mary’s High School on November 
29th. Departing from the idea ‘of ‘special 
speakers, the conference was divided into 
“sectional meetings” where teachers could 
attend “open-forum” discussions om 'sub+ 
jects in which they were especially in- 
terested. The topics were dealt with ina 
workshop manner with the groups divided 
into committees which are to réport at 4 
later meeting on subjects which they have 
shown a special interest. The three divisions 
were under the general chairmanship of 
Miss B. Nadeau, Mr. Joe Jacobson and Mr, 
Stan Moher. Some of the topics” discussed 
were: Remedial Reading, Art in the Element- 
ary School, Social Studies in the Intermedi- 
ate School, Physical Education and Child 
Guidance. 


EDSON: CONVENTION 


The first teachers’ 
Edson Inspectorate held in the Edson 
School on Friday, November 12th, 1943, 
was well attended and proved. very suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Stonehocker, president of Edson 
Local A.T.A. first introduced Mayor Max- 
well of Edson by whom we were cordially 
welcomed. An address by a representative 
of Edson School Board was followed by 
one given by Mr. Oscar Ramisch represent- 
ing the Board of Trustees of the division. 
Several interesting discussions were led by 
various teachers. The first part of the 
afternoon was taken up by addresses givén 
by Mr. R. C. Ford, the superintendent and 
by the guest speaker Mr. A. E. Rosborough 
who spoke on the latest developments on 
retirement. The latter part was devoted 
to the business of the Edson Local A.T.A. 
Sub-local activity was highly emphasized 
by Mr. French, and a group was elected to 
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reorganize more Sub-locals and stimulate 


same. 
The Pi ged Executive of the Edson 
Local A.TA. was re-elected for the coming 
term: Mr. Stonehocker, President; Mrs. 


Platt, Vice-president; Mrs. Hellekson, Sec- 
retary-treasurer ; Miss Benson, Press Cor- 
respondent. The banquet held in the evening 
in the Edson Hotel was well attended and 
enjoyed. A theatre party concluded the 
evening’s entertainment. 


EGREMONT 


The regular meeting of the Egremont 
Sub-local was held on November 18th at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Sheremata. The 
following resolutions were passed: that 
whenever there is a Divisional Board meet- 
ing pertaining to salary or other financial 
standing of teachers, the teachers’ repre- 
sentatives be present: that the Divisional 
Board pay the rental of films supplied by 
the Department of Extension: that there be 
a two-day Convention instead of the one 
day. Some discussion took place on the mov- 
ing picture project and on the travelling 
library. After adjournment a most delicious 
luncheon was served by the hostess Mrs. 
Sheremata. 


EVANSBURG-WILDWOOD 


The organization meeting of the Evans- 
burg-Wildwood Sub-local was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Saggert, Wildwood, 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, R. Stonehocker; Vice-president, Mrs. 
R. Balfour; Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. V. 
Platt and Press Correspondent, Miss K. 
Nay. Meetings are to be held on the second 
Saturday of every month. The group de- 
cided to work on an English Survey Test 
for Grades 7, 8 and 9. The meeting closed 
= a delicious lunch served by Mrs. Sag- 
gert. 


FAIRVIEW 


At the reorganization meeting of the 
Fairview Sub-local held in the school on 
Saturday, December 4th, the following 
officers were elected: President, J. 
Masur; Vice-president, Miss K. Thompson; 
Secretary-treasurer, E. E. Oliver; Council- 
lor, Mrs. A. Riedel; Press Reporter, Mrs. E. 
Kelsey. Members voted in favor of holding 
meetings in members’ homes, the January 
meeting to be held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. J. Masur. Following routine business 
session, an interesting “off-the-record” dis- 
cussion of salaries and income tax lasted 
until adjournment of meeting. 


FORESTBURG 


The first meeting of the Forestburg Sub- 
local was held at the Forestburg school 
Saturday, November 27th with 7 members 
present. The officers elected for the coming 
year were: President, J. Briggs; Vice-presi- 
dent, I. C. Birdsell; Secretary-treasurer, S. 
Stewart; Councillor, Melba Birdsell; Press 
Correspondent, A. heler. Meetings are 
to be held the second Saturday of every 
month commencing at 2:30 pm. A lunch 
and pleasant social hour followed. 

The second meeting of the Local met at 
the Hastings’ Coulee teacherage Saturday, 
December 1ith, with 11 members present. 
A lengthy discussion on the appointment of 
our new Geographical Representative and the 
holding of a Fall Convention took place. 
Mr. Condon, chairman of the Salary Ne- 
gotiating Committee gave a report on the 
results of negotiations with the Divisional 
Board the past year, such results being 
considered quite satisfactory. Mr. Birdsell 
gave an interesting introduction to the 
study of the book Organization of Second- 
ary en A most delicious lunch was 
serve 
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GLENDON 


The first meeting of the Glendon Sub- 
local was held at the home of Mr. Shandro 
on December 4th. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. M. MacLean; 
Vice-president, Mr. John Procyk; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, William Selezinka; - Press 
Correspondent, William Selezinka. The main 
discussions of the meeting were concerned 
with: (1) summer holidays—approving a 
school year ending July 15 with a two 
weeks’ holiday at Easter vacation; (2) 
Grade XIII—adverse opinions re Grade XIII 
(3) Picture projector—discussion on pur- 
chase of one. The time of the meetings in 
future will be the third Saturday of each 
month at 2:30 p.m. 


GRASSY LAKE 


The Grassy Lake Sub-local held its re- 
organization meeting on November 24th at 
the Grassy Lake teacherage. The following 
executive for 1948-44 was elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. L. Arlendson; Vice-president, 
Mr. Henry Thiessen; Secretary, Miss Mac- 
Donald; Press Correspondent, Mrs. N. 
Arlendson. Arrangements were made for 
securing films for our projector. . 


GRASSLAND-PLAMONDON 


The Grassland-Plamondon Sub-local was 
organized at the Lac La Biche teachers’ 
Convention November 22nd and 28rd. The 
Constitution was adopted and the following 
slate of officers were elected: Honorary 
President, L. L. Kostash; President, Mr. C. 
Kachuk; Vice-president Miss Syche; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, H. Lobar; Councillors, Mr. 
Kachuk and Mr. Sarnecki. 

The teachers should note that the Sub- 
local meetings of Grassland-Plamondon Sub- 
local will be held on the 8rd Saturday of 
every month commencing January 22nd, 
— First meeting will be held at Grass- 
and. 


HAYTER-PROVOST 


The Hayter-Provost Sub-local held their 
first meeting at the Provost school on De- 
cember 4th. Mr. R. Hougland was elected 
President; Mrs. R. Auburn Vice-president; 
Miss Van Deelen Secretary-treasurer and 
Mrs. R. Auburn Press Correspondent. It 
was decided to hold meetings on the second 
Saturday of every month. Plans to discuss 
enterprise work were made for the next 
meeting. 


HIGH PRAIRIE 

The opening meeting of the High Prairie 
Sub-local was held in the Grade Two room 
on Saturday, December 11th. 

Officers for the: year were elected as 
follows: President, Miss Evelyn Willison; 
Secretary, Miss Lewis; Correspondent, 
Miss I. Lewis; Councillor, Mr. Pratt. The 
project suggested for future meetings 
was: “Standardized Mathematics Tests for 
the High Prairie Schools”. 


IRMA 

The Irma Local A.T.A. met in Irma on 
December 4th with twelve members present. 
Mr. D. Gunn led a round-table discussion 
on “Community Economics”. 

It was decided to discuss Enterprise 
and Project Methods at our next meeting. 
We have asked Mr. Coutts, Divisional Super- 
intendent, to be our speaker on the subject. 


LAC LA BICHE CONVENTION E 
A very successful teachers’ Convention 
was held at Lac La Biche on November 
26th and 27th at which the majority of 
the teachers were present. Mr. J. Hannachko 
acted as chairman and Mrs. B. E. Dakin 
Secretary-treasurer. Guest speakers were 
Mr. W. E. Hodgson, Superintendent of 
Athabasca Division, Mrs. R. Adamson from 
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Colinton and Mr. L. A. Broughton gave a 
lecture on “How to improve pupils’ sing- 
ing’. Local speakers led interesting discus- 
sions and gave several demonstrations. 

Rev. Father McGrane led in the Vocation 
and Mayor Watson welcomed the teachers 
on behalf of the village. Mr. Parr, Chair- 
man of the Athabasca Divisional Board, 
greeted the teachers on behalf of the trus- 
tees followed by Mr. Mouille, Divisional 
Trustee. 

The forenoon of the next day was taken 
up with the organization of the Lac La 
Biche A.T.A. Local which Mr. L. L. Kostash 
helped to organize. The following officers 
were elected: John Hannochko, President; 
Harny Lobay, Vice-president; B, E. Dakin, 
Secretary-treasurer; C. S. Kilar, Press 
Correspondent. In the afternoon we were 
fortunate to secure Mr. J. W. Barnett in 
the absence of Professor Robert Gard. 


LAC LA BICHE 

The following members were elected for 
our Lac La Biche Sub-local at the teachers’ 
Convention: Honorary President, Mr. L. A. 
Broughton; President, Mr. W. C. McFarland; 
Vice-President, Mr. O. Regan; Secretary and 
Press Correspondent, Ceeilia Kilar; Council- 
lors, Miss V. Welsh, Mrs. M. Keehn. The 
next Sub-local meeting will be held at Lac 
La Biche on Saturday, January 29th, 1944. 


LAC STE. ANNE CONVENTION 


On December third and fourth, forty- 
eight teachers of the Lac Ste. Anne School 
Division, met at Sangudo for the Annual 
Fall Convention. 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. George 
Crawford, President of the A.T.A. Local, 
the program was formally opened with 
the invocation by the Rev. Mr. 
Morgan, followed by addresses by Mayor 
Reishus and Mr. Morrison, Chairman of 
the, Divisional Board. 

At 10:36 on Friday, Miss Watson led 
an interesting and instructive discussion 
on Initial Reading Techniques in Division I, 


while Mr. Crawford led a second group. 


discussing Testing and Promotion in High 
School. From 11:30 until noon, Mr. Morgan 
spoke, giving suggestions as to proper 
treatment of the “Problem Child’. 


After dinner, Superintendent McKay dis- 
cussed with the teachers, several serious 
problems related to school management, 
at the close of which the A.T.A. Local 
held the annual meeting and election of 
officers and listened to a brief talk by Mr. 
Peers of the Extention Department. 

The banquet held in the evening was 
greatly enjoyed by the teachers and a few 
guests. The customary toasts were followed 
by a delightful bit of harmonizing by a 
quartette of local songsters, and the whole 
program was climax by an informative 
address by Dr. W. H. Swift, Chief In- 
spector of Schools, on the subject, “Pro- 
posed Plans for Secondary Education”. 

On Saturday morning, the teachers as- 
sembled to hear Mr. John W. Barnett 
give an account of the current problems 
of the A.T.A. Following this, the subject 
“Number work in Division I” was discussed 
by the teachers, led by Mrs. Rose Mac- 
Donald. 


MEDICINE HAT 


The first meeting of the Medicine Hat 
Sub-local was held on December 4th at the 
Toronto Street School in Medicine Hat. 
The officers elected for this year are: 
President, Mrs. Kay  Beierbach; Vice- 
president, Adeline Wasley; Secretary-treas- 
urer, Meta Schuler; Press Correspondent, 
Viola Blackmore; Executive, Miss V. Black- 
more, Miss V. Mantz, Miss L. Bader, Miss J. 
Williams, Miss G, Wiedemann. A new salary 
schedule was discussed and drawn up. 


Arrangements wére then made for the next: 


meeting. 


Price 


to WINTER HEALTH! 


Golf, play tennis, fish, ride, even 
swim in Canada’s warmest winter 
climateevergreen Victoria, British 
Columbia! A winter holiday at the 
Empress Hotel will send you back to 
your war job with renewed health 
and vigour. Velvet lawns... col- 
ourful flower gardens, and at the ivy- 
clad Empress—delightful accommo- 
dation—delicious meals! 


Special rates until April 30, 1944, 
for stays of one month or longer. 
10% discount on daily rates for stays 
of two weeks or longer. 


For booklet and reservations 
write Hotel Manager 


VICTORIA B.C. 





MOUNT RUNDLE. LOCAL : 

This Local is rather unique in that it eon- 
sists’ entirely of teachers in town schoals. 
There are “no rural schools inthe part.of 
The Mount 


the province adjacent to us. 
Rundle. Local of the A.T.A. serves ‘the 
teachers on the main line of the C.P.R. 
west of Morley as far as Lake Louise. It 
includes the teachers of Seebe, Exshaw, 
Canmore, Banff .and..Lake Louise. It has 
been the policy in the past to alternate 
the meetings in the three main centres, 
namely Banff, Canmore and Exshaw. 


The Annual Meeting of this Local was 
held’ in Calgary at the time of the Fall 
Convention. We were fortunate and pleased 
to have the General Secretary, Mr. J. 
Barnett and our Geographic Representative, 
Mr. Roche, of Calgary, with us for part of 
the meeting. They both assisted us ta a con- 
siderable extent during the time resolutions 
were being discussed. 


The following is a list of} the officers. of 
this local for this year: President, Mr. W. 
Alexander; Principal, Banff» Public School; 
First Vice-president, r.“*W. Gish; Vice- 
Principal Canmore School; Second Vice- 
president, Mr. H. Parkinson; Principal, Ex- 
shaw School; Secretary-treasurer, Miss J. 
Smith, Banff; Press Correspondent, Mr. T. 
E. Bailie, Principal Canmore School. 


RIMBEY 


The first meeting of the Rimbey Branch 
of the A.T.A. for the Fall Term was held in 
the Rimbey School, November 20th. Officers 
elected for the year were as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Bazante; Vice-president, Mr. Mor- 
.vis; Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Morris; Press 
Correspondent, Mrs, Kennedy. The topics for 
discussion and demonstration at the future 
meetings were discussed and the following 
program was approved: December, Enter- 
prise Reports—Miss Donnelly; Checking 
Methods—Mr. Bazante (Mr. Ross, Inspec- 
tor fo Schools, to be invited to this meet- 
ing). January. Remedial English—Mr. Zado. 
February, Art and Classroom Decoration— 
Mrs. Kennedy. March, Grade One Activities, 
Spelling Devices. April, Reading Devices— 
Mrs. Stewart. May, Intermediate Science 


Experiments—Mr. Morris. June, Extra Cur- 
ricular: Activities—Mr. Gimbey. A discussion 
re the projector’ followed the election of 
officers, aftér: which’ lunch was served by 
ben hostesses, ‘Mrs. -Morris and Mrs. Gim- 
ey. ' 


PICARDVILLE-BUSBY 

The first meeting af the Picardville-Busby 
Sub-local was held.at the residence of Miss 
Jean Hill on November 5th. The following 
officers: were elected: President, Mr. 
Thomeon; Vice-President, Mrs. Hunter; Sec- 
retary-treasurer,. Miss J. Hill; Councillor, 
Mrs. Hunter; Press Correspondent, Miss BE. 
Provost. 4 

Plans, for our next meeting were discussed. 
The first. Thursday of every month was de- 
cided asja-suitable night for our monthly 
Sub-local meeting. After discussion of var- 
ious matters, a delicious lunch was served: 
by ,the hostess, 


REDWATER-OPAL 


The December ‘meeting of. the Redwater-. 
Opal ‘Stib-local) was held at Redwater on. 
December 1st with only a fair attendance. 
The business part of the meeting included 
the election of Mrs. Atkinson as Councillor, 
and the collection of projector-operation 
fees. A round-table discussion on Division 
I Enterprise concluded the meeting. 


SPIRIT RIVER CONVENTION 


A highly successful Convention was_held 
by the teachers of the Spirit River Local 
on November 19th and 20th at Spirit River. 
There was a fine attendance at this Con- 
vention with many trainees among those 
present. Many interesting addresses were 
enjoyed by those present. Among the 
guest speakers were: Mr. E. Stehelin; 
Mr. R. Harrington, Mayor of Spirit a 
Mr. J. Knezevich; Mr. John Paul; Mr. H. C. 
Melsness, Vice-President of ‘the A.T.A.; and 
Mr. W. Kujath. The following Local officers 
were elected: President, Mr. R. Weldon; 
Vice-president, Mrs. Hautwell; Secretary, 
Mrs. Crouch, and Press Correspondent, Mrs. 
R. Wells. 
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